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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


JUDGE TOWNER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the conference attending the installation of President Kinley, 
of the University of Illinois, Judge Towner, while advocating the 
establishment of a federal department of education and also federal 
subsidies to the states, made the explicit announcement that the 
two aspects of the matter are definitely separated in the considera- 
tion of Congress. The reorganization of the executive departments 
is now being actively discussed by a joint committee of the House 
and Senate, and this joint committee will not take up at all the 
matter of appropriations. 

It seems natural to expect that those who have advocated up 
to this time the appropriation features of the Towner-Sterling bill 
as its most important part will now join in a consideration of the 
possibilities of a strong department of education without subsidies. 
The problem of what shall be done later will, of course, be one of 
the first matters to be taken up by the newly created department. 
It would certainly be unwise to saddle a new department, even if 
that were possible, with the clumsy provisions of the present bill. 
Furthermore, there is under way at the present time a national 
inquiry into school finance, liberally supported by educational 
foundations and in the hands of leading educators from a number 
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of institutions, which will throw much light on the whole matter 
of educational support. There can be nothing but gain in the long 
run from an open-minded attitude on the part of everybody in the 
matter of school finance until the results of this scientific inquiry 
can be substituted for the hastily drawn-up plan based on pure 
guesswork which in 1918 was drafted into the bill creating a depart- 
ment of education. 

In the meantime it is possible to turn public attention to the 
serious consideration of the problems that relate to the organiza- 
tion of a department of education. The editors of the Elementary 
School Journal are collecting from leading educators their views 
and in the next issue will enter more fully upon a discussion of the 
whole matter on the basis of the returns from these inquiries. So 
important is it that discussion begin at once, however, that several 
of the early responses to the inquiry are being included in this 
issue without further comment. 

From Dr. George D. Strayer, chairman of the commission of 
the National Education Association which prepared the first draft 
of the bill: 


I have your letter in which you ask for my views concerning the organiza- 
tion of a federal department of education. 

In this communication you suggest that the petition presented to the 
President, asking for the creation of a department of education and omitting 
to mention subsidies, is evidence of the abandonment of the program for 
federal aid as provided in the Sterling-Towner bill. This assumption is con- 
trary to the facts. There has never been more generous, nor more widespread 
support for the Sterling-Towner bill than at the present moment. 

The situation in Washington demands that action be taken at this time 
with respect to the reorganization of executive departments. As you know, 
the Committee on Reorganization of Executive Departments is expected to 
report early in the next regular session of Congress. The President’s personal 
representative, Mr. Walter Brown, has given out interviews from time to time 
with respect to the form which this reorganization will take. It has seemed 
to us who have supported the Sterling-Towner bill that the problem of the 
creation of a new department would probably be determined by, or at least 
that the debate would center around, the report of the reorganization com- 
mittee. For this reason, and not because we have given up the idea of federal 
aid, we have concentrated upon the issue of a department at this time. 

If a department of education is created as a result of the reorganization 
committee’s work, the case for federal aid for the removal of illiteracy, the 
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Americanization of the foreign-born, the development of a program of physical 
education and health service, the training of teachers, and the equalization of 
educational opportunity should then be pushed. The fundamental considera- 
tions which lead to the advocacy for federal aid for these particular purposes 
have not changed. We are still a nation composed of political units called 
states that vary greatly in their ability to support public education. We are 
still under the obligation, if we believe in the fundamental principles of 
democracy, to provide for an equality of educational opportunity for all of 
our population. We are still menaced by the illiterate and the foreign-born 
who do not understand American institutions or American ideals. We are 
still in a disgraceful position with respect to the education and professional 
training of those who teach in our schools. We can still afford to make an 
investment in the physical well-being of our population with an entirely reason- 
able expectation of large returns on any investment that is made. 

I am in entire sympathy with those who would make of the department 
of education a center for research and for experimentation comparable to that 
undertaken by the Department of Agriculture. I am persuaded, however, 
that it is just as important that we consider the national obligation to aid 
education in the several states. 


From President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard University: 


The object of your articles being to favor a federal department of education, 
whose head should be a member of the Cabinet, I do not see how I can contrib- 
ute to them, because that plan seems to me unwise. It would, in my opinion, 
bring education into politics, and politics into education, in a way that would 
be unfortunate. After a few years the secretaryship of education would almost 
inevitably be given to some politician of second-class rank—second-class be- 
cause it will not be regarded by politicians as one of the great offices in the 
Cabinet. 


From Dr. S. P. Capen, Director of the American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C.: 


I believe there should be a government establishment for education differ- 
ent from any which now exists. Probably this had better be a department 
of education. Indeed, I have on many occasions advocated a department. 
And, all things considered, I think I should be best suited by that type of 
organization. The department, however, is in itself not essential to the 
achievement of the results which friends of education seek. Another kind of 
office might ‘conceivably achieve these results quite as well. I make this 
statement because I think it has been our habit to accept the whole program 
proposed too uncritically. In advocating certain mechanisms we have lost 
sight of the ends. The ends alone are important. What are they? 

They seem to me to be three. We must have a federal establishment which 
unifies the government’s own educational enterprises, which gathers into itself 
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or which establishes close co-ordination among the thirty or more offices now 
dealing with the government’s educational affairs. The federal establish- 
ment must be equipped with money and personnel to make the kind of system- 
atic, comprehensive study of American educational problems that will show us 
where we are and what we must do. One of the first of these problems is the 
problem of federal aid. Is it needed? If so, where? How much and how 
distributed? These matters have never been carefully studied. All proposed 
solutions are guesses which can be made to look ridiculous by the most cursory 
probing. 

The federal establishment must be dignified enough, well-equipped enough, 
influential enough to enable it to secure the services of the best minds in the 
profession, both as permanent officials and temporary consultants. In other 
words, it must be the focus for leadership in the field of education. 

These I am convinced are the only things that we want from the depart- 
ment of education at the start and the only things that are safe. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The Department of Elementary School Principals, organized in 
1920 as a division of the National Education Association, is pub- 
lishing a bulletin. It is making an effort to get on its feet as a 
vigorous agency for the cultivation of a stronger professional spirit 
among elementary-school principals. The president of the depart- 
ment, Mr. Leonard Power, makes the following appeal in the last 
bulletin : 


When one joins a national association of any kind he expects at least two 
very definite helps. 

First, he expects to receive news from the association which will keep 
him in touch with what is being done by the association and by its members 
everywhere. 

Second, he expects to be kept in touch with the results of the most advanced 
studies and investigations which are being undertaken by the national 
association. 

Any national association is very limited in its work when the membership 
fee is low. The organization cannot pay any of its officers or any members of 
its committees for their time. Most of the members are very busy. 

Realizing these limitations, the president of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals wishes to lay before you plans for making the work of 
this department most effective. 

The department will make its largest advance during the first year of its 
organization if it will collect the results of the studies which have already been 
made by elementary-school principals. It will reduce the results of these 
studies to a clear, readable outline. This will give the essentials to the entire 
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membership. These outlines will also contain information concerning the 
author of the study and his address. Members who wish to follow studies 
in greater detail will then send to the author for complete information. 

If we could draw from our members all of the studies which they are 
making and all of the methods which they are using in the supervision of their 
schools, we would have a splendid contribution to make to all of the members. 

The second means which an association of this kind may use to attain its 
end is through the local principals’ association. At present we do not know 
where these associations have been organized. We do not know what work 
they have undertaken, although many of them have published results of their 
studies. It is true that these studies have been largely local, but they have 
been attacking problems which are quite general. We must learn where 
these associations are, how many members they have, and what studies are 
being undertaken by them. When the studies themselves have been turned 
in to the department, they should be condensed just as the studies by the 
individual members were condensed, and they should be scattered broadcast 
among the elementary principals of the United States. 

If you are an elementary principal, whether a member of this department 
or not, please immediately consider yourself a vital part of it. If you have 
undertaken any studies of your own which have or have not been published, 
please inform the department of that fact. Do not wait for someone else to 
tell us that there is an organization of principals in your city or state. Get 
in touch with the secretary of your association at once and have him get in 
touch with us. Within thirty days of the issuance of this call it should be 
possible for us to know all the facts that we have requested in this letter. 

We propose to expend each $2.00 membership fee in the following manner: 


Sending information to 


We expect to issue a yearbook before the July meeting. This yearbook 
will contain information concerning studies that have been made by the 
members of the department, and by local associations of elementary-school 
principals. We expect to put on a program at the February meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Chicago and at the N.E.A. summer meeting. 

It will be impossible to accomplish these ends unless you, as individuals, 
will do your part. This letter to you does not outline specific questions for 
you to answer, but if you will re-read it you will see what information we most 
need. Please address your letters to Mr. J. Bracken, Principal, U. S. Grant 
School, Duluth, Minnesota; or to Miss Mary W. Riesse, 2010 N. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; or to Mr. Leonard Power, Principal, Franklin 
School, Port Arthur, Texas. 

I would appreciate responses from the membership. 
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INDIANA STATE SCHOOL SURVEY 


The state of Indiana has organized a state-wide survey of 
schools. Since the funds for this undertaking were not adequate, 
the commission in charge secured the aid of the General Education 
Board. 

The survey staff consists of Dr. S. P. Capen, who is to have 
charge of the survey of higher education; Dr. Alexander Inglis, 
who will survey the secondary schools; and Dr. Frank P. Bachman, 
who will be in general charge of the field work. 

The scope of the inquiry is laid down in the preamble and series 
of resolutions adopted by the legislature. The essential paragraphs 
of the resolutions are as follows: 


WueErEAs, The efficiency and vitality of a school system of a common- 
wealth are fundamental to the progress, welfare, and happiness of the people; 
and 

WuerEAS, Public attention has been directed to the low rating of the 
Indiana school system, thus creating much speculation as to the cause of this 
low rank and the needed measures for improvement; and 

WHEREAS, There has never been a thorough and scientific study, by direct 
and first-hand investigation, of the system of public education in Indiana; and 

WHEREAS, It is recognized that further progress and growth in efficiency 
of the system of public schools in this state imperatively demands readjust- 
ments of far-reaching importance; and that these readjustments, whether of 
administrative organization and control, of apportionment and distribution 
of school revenues, of provision of adequate facilities for training teachers, 
or of improvement in methods and materials of instruction, or other like 
problems, should be based upon a careful and impartial study of all the facts 
and conditions relating to the system of public education in Indiana; 
THEREFORE 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate, the House of Representatives 
concurring, That a commission of five, to be known and designated as the Indiana 
Education Survey Commission, to be selected and appointed by the governor, 
is hereby created for the purpose of making an educational survey of the state 
of Indiana including the investigations hereinafter enumerated: 

1. To investigate the entire educational system of the state with a view 
to standardizing, unifying, and correlating the various policies and agencies 
of such system in order that they may be in harmony with the educational 
requirements of the state. 

2. To suggest to the next General Assembly such revision of the school 
laws as may be necessary and to prepare drafts of proposed acts where changes 
are recommended. 
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3. To investigate inequalities in the educational advantages of the chil- 
dren in various sections of the state. 

4. To investigate the comparative needs and expenditures for elementary 
and higher education. 

5. To investigate the present and future needs of Purdue University, 
Indiana University, and the state normal schools, in order that they may meet 
the necessary educational requirements of the state. 

6. To investigate and determine the cost per student of those attending 
the schools of the state, including primary, secondary, and advanced institu- 
tions of learning, and to recommend, if necessary, such methods and procedure 
as will eliminate extravagance and needless expenditure of money. 

7. To prepare and submit to the next General Assembly a statement 
showing in detail the various sources of revenue of Indiana University, Purdue 
University, and Indiana State Normal School, together with a detailed state- 
ment of the expenditure of such funds. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN NEW YORK CITIES 


A recent issue of the Bulletin of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education publishes an account of the “roll-call of 
progress”’ which was part of the program of the Council of Super- 
intendents. There are a number of items in this roll-call which 
are of more than local interest; they are quoted in part as fol- 
lows: 


Dunkirk.—Pays one-half the expenses of its teachers who attend summer 
school, up to $100; has installed a co-operative course in mechanical construc- 
tion covering five years, which has enlisted the active support of labor organ- 
izations as well as manufacturers. 

Glens Falls —Rewards perfect attendance for thirty days by one-half day 
extra vacation. 

Ithaca.—Finds employment of woman nurse as attendance officer solving 
most of problems of truancy, it developing that only a small part of the cases 
reported are due to incorrigibility, most of them coming from family conditions 
which may be attended best and most successfully adjusted and relieved 
through the agency of a sympathetic woman adviser. 

Jamestown.—Has used thrift machines for banking savings of pupils in 
schools. Four of these machines took in $600 the first week of this school year. 

North Tarrytown.—Now in third year of project of carrying teachers 
through three years with same class. First-grade teacher goes with children 
through third; fourth-grade teacher, through sixth. A saving of at least two 
weeks at the beginning of each term is claimed. 

Mount Vernon.—Has nearly $1,000,000 building plan under way, provid- 
ing three junior high schools within a year. Superintendent has council, 
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composed of representatives of teachers from all schools, and takes up with this 
council all matters relating to welfare and operation of schools. 

Nyack.—New high-school building, accommodating 1,000, to be started 
soon; site of nine and one-half acres bought. Part-time nurse aids in attend- 
ance officer’s work. Special effort made to improve social surroundings of 
teachers, through entertainments, lecture courses, and contact with residents 
of Nyack. 

New York.—Open school week brings thousands of parents to inspect 
schools and their work, and see just what children are doing and are expected 
todo. Every adult who can be interested gets personal invitation from one of 
the children. ‘America’s Making,” great festival showing the part immi- 
grants have taken in molding nation, enlists active help of schools, which offer 
pageants, plays, music, and dancing, and link various geographical, historical, 
and economic features of celebration with their own class work. Intelligence 
tests being used generally in high schools for grading. Poor assignments of 
teachers found responsible for absences in teaching-personnel. Provision for 
mental and physical comfort of teachers found profitable, and handbook of 
instruction, outlining succinctly duties under New York City school administra- 
tion, given to all teachers. 

Amsterdam.—Medical and dental clinics in separate building for all school 
children. Open-air school for tuberculous suspects. 

Niagara Falls.—Sustained publicity campaign booms night schools, includ- 
ing high-school and Americanization classes. 

North Tonawanda.—Has school hospital, equipped with five beds, where 
minor surgical operations are performed. Gives block letter honor for scholar- 
ship as well as athletics, a general average of 80 per cent being demanded. 

Perry.—First-grade retardation found to be 30 per cent, and mental tests 
adopted. Excellent results obtained from preprimary training, supplanting 
old kindergarten system. 

Spring Valley.—Operates successfully vacation school from nine o’clock 
to noon, five days in week for six weeks. Teachers get classes of about fifteen 
each and claim as much progress as normal-sized classes in same subjects make 
in half school year. 

Oswego.—Teachers review, in writing, at least one educational book each 
quarter. 

Walden.—“Find yourself”? campaign of vocational guidance, in co- 
operation with leading citizens, successfully put on by schools. 

Whitehall—School appropriation of $225,000 obtained. High-school 
registration increased 123 per cent in two years. Most complete survey of 
single school plant ever made in New York State results in advantageous 
reorganization of administration, with centralization of authority in office of 
superintendent. 

Rochester —‘‘ Know your school week,”’ similar to New York’s open school 
week, successfully carried out. 
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Schenectady.—Six junior high schools in eighteen months; clinics for speech 
correction; classes for totally deaf; six classes for atypical children in one 
building; classes in salesmanship and automobile repair featured; night 
“movies” under school direction in summer; 600 attend vacation school, 
elementary, and high; isolated school for incipient tuberculosis; third year of 
mental rating; high-school credit for Bible study and research outside of 
school, based on examination prepared by nonsectarian board of clergymen 
of many denominations. 

White Plains —Building in Italian section becomes popular community 
resort. Fifty-four cents of every dollar of city taxes goes to schools. 

Yonkers.—Unassigned teachers in every large school, enabling principals 
to give special attention to pupils and classes in need of it; $1,500,000 for new 
schools to take care of 10 per cent increase in school population; new buildings 
provide sixty rooms and all are equipped with movable furniture. 


THE RESULT IN CINCINNATI 


When Superintendent Condon of Cincinnati, Ohio, made the 
statement to the Board of Education which was quoted and com- 
mented on at length in the Elementary School Journal of November, 
he took a stand with which all school people agreed most heartily. 
Several readers of the Elementary School Journal have written 
asking how the votes of the people went. 

The answer to the question is supplied by the following para- 
graph from the letter of a Cincinnati correspondent: 


The mayor on the Republican party ticket was elected by a 28,000 
majority. The citizens’ candidates, on the other hand, were elected by a 
majority of from twelve to thirty-five thousand, which means that from forty 
to sixty thousand voters who supported the party candidates for other offices 
voted for the non-partisan candidates for the Board of Education. The party 
organization was ready to admit that a great mistake was made in nominating 
candidates for the Board of Education. The people made clear that they 
intended to have the Cincinnati schools kept free from politics. 


A HEALTH PROGRAM FOR OSHKOSH 


The State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, has issued 
in mimeographed form a series of suggestions for teachers. These 
are used as part of the school’s program for cultivating more inti- 
mate contact with teachers in service. As was stated last year, 
the training school has adopted the plan of bringing in from time 
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to time the teachers from neighboring schools for a day of confer- 
ences. This year the visiting teachers are given definite mim- 
eographed suggestions on various matters, such as primary 
constructive work, silent reading, science experiments, and so 
forth. 

One of the series of suggestions relates to health and was prepared 
by Mrs. Mace, director of physical education for women. The 
second part of this outline is quoted as an example of the way in 
which progressive work can be arranged for a health program 
extending through the grades. Readers of Miss Hoefer’s articles 
which are appearing in the Elementary School Journal will be 
interested to compare the work suggested by Mrs Mace with that 
recommended by Miss Hoefer. 


TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


1. Automatic health habits established. Imitation and constant repe- 
tition. 

2. Personal inspection. Used as a game. Questions asked by teacher 
and later by pupils, such as Are the hands clean? Is the face clean? Are 
the nails clean and well trimmed? Are the ears clean? Has the toothbrush 
been used? Does the child have a handkerchief, etc. 

3. Original jingles and stories encouraged. Introduced by health stories 
from John Martin’s Magazine, such as “ Mary’s Little Teeth,” “ Mary’s Little 
Nails,” and “The Wail of the Tummy.” Also use of Child Health Alphabet 
by Mrs. F. Peterson (New York City: Child Health Organization). Stories 
such as “Jack O’Health and Peg O’Joy” by Beatrice Slayton Herben (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). 

4. Pictures form an important part. Original pictures encouraged. 


Fifth-grade habit hygiene topics: 

. Breathing good air 

. Taking care of the nose and throat 

. What and how to eat and drink 

. Caring for the teeth 

. Harmful stuffs for the mouth 

. Making the body strong and straight 

. Caring for the skin, nails, hair, and scalp 
. Caring for the eyes and ears 

. What to do when accidents happen 
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Sixth-grade germ hygiene: 
1. Plant germs or bacteria 
2. Animal germs 
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3. How the body naturally combats germ enemies 

4. How to help nature control germs 

5. Ventilation in regard to germs and body temperature 
6. Clothing in relation to germs and heat 


Seventh-grade community hygiene: 

1. Pure air and good water as community rights 

2. Quarantine and community care of the sick 

3. Inspection of food-supply sources 

4. Mosquitoes, flies, rats, and pets as community menaces 
5. Community duties and burdens 


Eighth-grade human body hygiene: 

. Foods 

. Blood and lymph 

. The circulation and common colds 

. The air, breathing, and speaking 

Body wastes, ventilation, and heat—control 
. Bones and joints 

. Muscles, posture, exercise, and fatigue 

. Behavior, brain, nerves, and senses 

. Stimulants, narcotics, and medicines 


ON AN PW 


Health songs and plays are very popular in the upper grades. Original 
ones most enjoyed. 


A STUDY OF SCHOOL FINANCE 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the country surrounding the city of 

Cleveland, has recently made a detailed study of its income and 
expenditures, and has put the results in a mimeographed pamphlet 
; of thirty-eight pages for the use of local school officials. The 
document is an excellent example of the kind of helpful supervisory 
advice which a scientifically minded county superintendent and 
his staff can offer to the schools under their charge. The text 
discusses all of the problems of school finance and makes its teach- 
ings clear and vivid by including a number of graphs. 
The graphs cannot be reproduced, nor can the various problems 
j treated be reviewed in full. One page dealing with inequalities in 
the tax rate may be quoted as typical. References to graphs have 
not been eliminated from the quotation. 

A glance at Chart II shows the inequalities that exist in Cuyahoga County. 


The wealthiest districts had twelve times as high a valuation per capita as 
the least favored of the districts; consequently they raised a larger amount of 
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money per capita than did this last district. The variation in valuation per 
capita and the tax rate in mills is shown on this chart. It is right that the 
county should be a unit for purposes of taxation, in order that some of the less 
favored districts may benefit by the distribution of taxes. This helps in a 
few cases to right wrongs that have been committed in the past in the division 
of townships, whereby one section should incorporate and include all the 
public-service corporations. There have been a number of instances of this 
in the past, and this will continue to happen until some means is worked out of 
equalizing the tax burden. 

When one district can raise $350 per capita with a rate of 2.7 mills, while 
another district has to have a rate of 9.0 mills to raise $85 per capita, it does not 
make for equality of educational opportunity. The amount raised per capita 
by each district from local taxes is shown in Chart III. The amount varies 
from $350 per capita to $38 per capita, with the average for the county at 


$100.79. 

Certainly those districts which are near the bottom of the list have reason 
to feel that the tax burden is not equitably distributed; yet they have in some 
cases striven to maintain school facilities far above the average. 


THE MATERNITY BILL 


A measure of educational importance, which became a law in 
November, is the Sheppard-Towner Bill to co-operate with the states 
in promoting the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. 
This proposal had been under consideration for several years, but 
only in the closing days of the past session did it become a law. 
The act authorizes appropriations to be apportioned to the states 
for carrying out its provisions. The Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor is charged with the administration of the 
law, under a Board of Maternity and Infant Hygiene consisting 
of the chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, and the Commissioner of 
Education. In carrying out the provisions of the act the states 
are allowed a very wide liberty. This law will undoubtedly have 
a far-reaching effect. It is interesting as a further extension of 
federal activity in social and educational matters. Two decades 
ago such legislation would have been thought impossible. 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The University of Chicago Dinner, which is held annually 
during the week of the Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, will be held Wednesday evening, March 1, at the Hamil- 
ton Club, 20 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. Alumni, 
former students, and friends of the University are most cordially 
invited. Guests will assemble at six o’clock in the Lounge Room 
on the third floor. Dinner will be served promptly at six-thirty. 
The cost is $2.00 per plate. Please order tickets as soon as possible 
from W. G. Whitford, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL DISTRICT IN NEW YORK STATE 


During the last quarter of a century efforts at rural-school 
improvement have centered quite extensively in changes in the 
local unit of school administration. The great movement for 
consolidation has been the result of a realization that there must 
be an enlargement of the district and a change in its administra- 
tive organization and the functioning of the administrative 
machinery. An analysis of the local district in the state of New 
York and its effectiveness in establishing and maintaining a good 
school was made recently by Thomas H. Shelby, A.M., University 
of Texas. The sources of information were statutes and judicial 
decisions of the State Department of Education, annual reports of 
district school superintendents, age-grade reports from teachers, 
questionnaires from district superintendents and school trustees, 
personal visitation of schools and school officials in the state of 
New York, and reports of field workers on special aspects of the 
subject. The author spent approximately three months in the 
state gathering the material for the study. 
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The study gives a brief historical perspective of the develop- 
ment of the system, followed by a consideration of the school 
district, the annual school meeting, the trustee, and the school. 
The standard for judging the effectiveness of administrative organ- 
ization and functioning is assumed to be a good school. The study 
reveals the following salient facts: (1) 82 per cent of all schools in 
the state are one-teacher institutions and 43 per cent of these, or 
approximately 3,600, have an average daily attendance of ten or 
fewer pupils. (2) The average school plant in one-teacher schools 
including site, building, and equipment, is inferior. (3) The 
annual school meeting of inhabitants, which votes the school 
budget for the year and which has been in use since the inaugura- 
tion of the system, is proving a hindrance to school betterment. 
(4) The trustee of the school, who is charged under the law with 
the responsibility of the election of teachers, the auoption of rules 
and regulations, and the general management of the schools, is 
performing professional duties for which he is generally not fitted 
either by nature or by training. (5) There is almost a total absence 
of consolidated schools and rural high schools in the open country. 
(6) The unequal distribution of wealth in school districts makes 
the burden of local support thirty-five times as great in some 
instances asin others. (7) Children in rural schools do not progress 
normally, and there is an unwarranted elimination in the upper 
elementary grades. (8) There is absence of effective school leader- 
ship in rural sections. 

The study leads to four major suggestions: (1) Change in local 
unit, both as to size and as to functions of administrative machinery. 
(2) Change in the intermediate unit above the local unit as to 
administrative organization and functions. (3) Expert professional 
service and leadership, both as to the local district and the inter- 
mediate unit through the office of the superintendent of the inter- 
mediate unit. (4) More local autonomy and opportunity for 
initiative and less direction from the State Department of 
Education. 
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PROJECT TEACHING: PUPILS PLANNING PRACTICAL 
ACTIVITIES. I 


SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
University of Chicago 


Divisions of the discussion.—The following discussion of project 
teaching will be divided into seven sections: I. Definition; II. 
Recent examples; III. Historical development; IV. Values; 
V. Limitations; VI. Technique; VII. Conclusions. 


I. DEFINITION OF PROJECT TEACHING 


Pupils planning practical* activities—The central element in 
project teaching is the planning by pupils of some practical activity, 
something to be done. Hence, a pupil-project is any unit of 
activity that makes the pupils responsible for such practical plan- 
ning. It gives them practice in devising ways and means and in 
selecting and rejecting methods of achieving some definite practical 
end. This conception conforms with the dictionary definition of 
a project as “something of a practical nature thrown out for the 
consideration of its being done” and with the dictionary statement 
that “to project” means ‘‘to contrive, to devise, to scheme.” 
Furthermore, it describes with considerable precision a specific 
kind of improved teaching that has become common in progressive 
experimental schools since 1900.? 

t The word “practical” is here used as the opposite of “theoretical” according 
to the following definitions from Webster’s Dictionary: “ Practical. 1. Of or pertaining 
to practice or action. 2. Capable of being turned to use or account; useful in distinc- 
tion from ideal or theoretical; as practical chemistry.” ‘‘ Theoretical. Pertaining to 
theory; depending on, or confined to, theory or speculation; speculative; terminating 
in theory or speculation; not practical; as theoretical learning; theoretic sciences.” 


2 Perhaps the briefest definition of a project for our purposes would read as follows: 
A pupil-project is a unit of practical activity planned by the pupils. The author has 
revised the use of the term “project” in his General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (Ginn & Co.) to conform to this more precise meaning and has added in the 
revised edition (1922) a brief chapter on project teaching along the lines of this 
article. 
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Il. RECENT EXAMPLES OF PROJECT TEACHING 


Historical construction projects. Variations in pupils’ plan- 
ning.—We may illustrate project teaching, as well as the pertinency 
of our definition, by three similar pictures of projects in medieval 
history. In these cases three different fifth-grade classes of the 
University of Chicago Elementary School all had the same practical 
problem of illustrating certain phases of medieval life; yet the 
outcomes varied greatly owing to the variations in the pupils’ 
planning. The nature of the pupil-activities in developing such 
a project is suggested by the following description: 


The castle and fortified town shown in [Fig. 1] were constructed out of 
cardboard by a fifth-grade class which was studying the Feudal Age in European 
history. The children had read the stories of King Arthur and other knights, 
as well as descriptions of life in town and castle. On the basis of this reading, 
they planned an imaginary mediaeval town and castle as shown in the drawings 
on the blackboard. They then constructed the walls and buildings from card- 
board coated with a preparation of flour and salt to resemble stone. Certain 
parts were colored with coffee, water colors, etc. 

The fortified town shown on the left contained one building for each type 
of craftsman or merchant, the tailor, the metal worker, the importer of baled 
goods, etc. In the public square was shown a mediaeval fair. The crowded 
condition of a mediaeval town was brought out by the narrow streets and 
overhanging second stories of the houses. On the right is the castle of the 
baron who was lord of the region. Between the town and the castle are the 
feudal lands, owned by the baron, and cultivated in strips according to 
mediaeval practices. 

Too small to be seen in the picture is a procession of knights proceeding 
from the castle to the town to attend the fair. On the blackboard in the 
left-center are sketches of historical costumes in which the little dolls repre- 
senting the characters were dressed. 

The next fifth-grade class which worked on this project constructed a 
historical castle instead of an imaginary one. They chose the castle of Kenil- 
worth and from books of travel, encyclopedias, etc., obtained the details of 
its construction. Later they wrote a play centering in a visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to Kenilworth and the return of Drake from one of his voyages. 
As a piece of co-operative work in English the class wrote the following poem 
concerning their work: 


OUR CASTLE IN THE SAND-PAN 


Within our sand-pan straight and long, 
We've built an ancient castle strong; 
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Fic. 2.—Another fifth-grade project in medieval history. Contrast the castle in 
this picture with the one in Fig. 1. 


Fic. 3.—Another town-and-castle project. The same problem for the pupils as 
in Fig. 1; note the different outcomes from the pupils’ practical planning. 
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It has some battlemented towers 

That guard the lovely ladies’ bowers; 

A moat that’s deep and wide around, 
And green grass growing on the ground. 


We now have built a mighty keep, 

Also a hall where knights do sleep. 

We’ve built a wall around the grotto 

Which we have carved with Leicester’s motto. 


Our Kenilworth is fair and gay 
With banners floating all the day, 
For good Queen Bess in royal array 
Is coming in her barge this day. 

All loyal hearts these means employ, 
To show how full they are of joy. 


A composition project.—The writing of this poem illustrates 
project teaching in English composition and helps us to realize 
that not all projects involve manual construction. In this par- 
ticular case this fifth-grade class had been discussing what 
contribution they should make to the school periodical which was 
edited and printed by the pupils. They decided to write an account 
of their ‘Castle in the Sand-Pan.” Each pupil wrote inde- 
pendently, and then the class listened to several of the composi- 
tions. One pupil had written his in verse form, and the class de- 
cided to tinker this composition and publish it. The outcome was 
the poem presented. 

Subdivided labor on a class project—The part played by the 
subdivision of labor ona class project may be illustrated by Figure 2. 
The children who constructed this scene had read Howard Pyle’s 
King Arthur and had listened to Scott’s description of the tourna- 
ment scene in Jvanhoe. After considerable discussion and planning, 
a committee of three children constructed in plasticine the castle 
shown at the left. For its plan they followed the large illustration 
shown hanging in Figures 1 and 3. Other children constructed the 
moat, the roadway, and the inclosure for the tournament. Many 
children were engaged in constructing the pavilions on the right 
for the king and queen and the lords and ladies. The costumes 


tS. C. Parker, General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, pp. 8-10. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1919. 
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for the doll characters called for considerable knowledge and 
ingenuity. The periods for manual training and for history for 
about one week centered in this project. 

How a teacher attacks a class project—The manner in which 
an experienced project teacher attacks the actual development of 
a project by a class is charmingly suggested by the following 
quotation from an account by Miss Jennie Hall' of the activities 
of a fourth-grade class in preparing a dramatization of a certain 
portion of the story of Achilles to be presented to the Francis W. 
Parker School at the morning assembly. The description reads in 
part as follows: 


With a theme that so enlisted fecling, we should surely get vigorous, 
creative acting. So I suggested? making a play. As always, the idea was 
hailed with joy. 

Many times before this I had had experience with plays so sliced up into 
acts that drawing the curtain had occupied more time than the dialogue. My 
excuse to myself had been that that was the way the children had planned 
it. But I had now begun to think that it was as much my business to super- 
vise3 children’s play-making as their number work, and not to let their untrained 
habits run riot there any more than among the multiplication tables. So I 
took a short cut and said: “Now, let’s not try to tell the whole story of Achilles 
in our play, but just his getting angry and getting over it.” The suggestion 
was adopted. 

Now attention was focused upon a small area of the story, and some 
fulness of delineation was possible. There is always, I suppose, a good deal 
of vagueness and delay in the attack. When your boat lies beached, it takes 
much shouting and running about to get it launched. ‘‘What is going to 
happen first?” was our starting question. “The quarrel,’ was the class 


Miss Hall was one of the most skilful and valuable teachers in America’s experi- 
mental schools. She was author of a notable series of children’s history stories, 
including “Viking Tales,” “Our Ancestors in Europe,” ‘‘The Story of Chicago,” 
etc. She died in 1921. 

2 This statement illustrates the fact that some of the best educative pupil-projects, 
perhaps most of them, originate in some suggestion by the teacher. This parallels 
situations in social life where projects are frequently suggested by one person, but 
planned and carried out largely by others. 


3 This paragraph shows how the teacher may be a very strong directing force in 
the development of a pupil-project and yet leave large scope for active pupil-planning 
and -scheming, as will appear in the later paragraphs. This again parallels situations 
in social life where the director of a business or other enterprise may exert a strong 
guidance in the various projects of the organization, but at the same time give his 
subordinates considerable scope for initiative, scheming, and planning. 
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answer. Now, to be sure, not all the children at once cried one answer in 
one voice. But the same thing happened that we have all seen occur in a large 
social group—be it a class of children or a political convention. Some original 
genius ventured a suggestion. This released the gears in other brains, and 
more suggestions came. Analytical minds saw difficulties and advantages; 
opinions were modified, and new suggestions made, until one came that brought 
a glow and nod of satisfaction from the majority of the class. That one we 
adopted, and we then moved forward at my command, for creation must go 
on with a dash, while the fife and drums are playing. So any piece of composite 
work .... hints at dead and wounded ideas and lost causes along the line 
of march. Generally it is worth while to stop and argue out a moot point, 
but if there is a sign that the interest of the majority is flagging, up standards 
and forward! and leave the malcontents to clamor. ‘What shall happen 
next ? and next?” So we worked out our plot-quarrel, meeting to discuss how 
to get Achilles back, Achilles’ refusal to return, death of Patroclus, recon- 
ciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. The children pondered the plot with 
delight. The climax perfectly satisfied them. Achilles and Agamemnon 
should shake hands and say, “‘Let bygones be bygones,”’ and we could forgive 
Achilles and be happy. 

This planning was all done in one day. The next morning, I saw that the 
children were hungry for acting, and that they must not be put off with further 
planning of details. I chose the most enthusiastic volunteers for Achilles and 
Agamemnon and Calchas. They came up to act and flatly failed—could not 
think of a word to say. Then I asked, “Well, what could they say?” We 
heard any speech that anybody had to offer, picked another troupe and tried 
again. Next day there was less eagerness about volunteering to act, and some- 
one explained: ‘‘ You get up there and you don’t know what to say.” So we 
thereupon set about planning the speeches of the scene. 


How pupils discuss and organize a project.—A concrete notion 
of what the pupils actually say and do during their planning of a 
project may be derived from the following stenographic report of 
the discussion by a fourth grade that was preparing an assembly 
exercise in the Francis W. Parker School on the poet Blake whose 
poems and life they had been studying. After the class had dis- 
cussed the desirability of preparing the exercise the conversation 
continued as follows: 

Robert G.: If it is just going to be Blake’s poems, I think we should tell 
something about him. 

* Second Yearbook of the Francis W. Parker School, pp. 29-30. Chicago: Francis 


W. Parker School (330 Webster Avenue), 1913. $0.45. The best publication on 
assembly projects. 
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Teacher: How many like that idea? (Many hands.) 

Teacher: What things shall we tell about him? (Teacher writes topics 
on the board as they are suggested.) 

Child: Where he was born. 

Child: What he was interested in. 

Child: His visions. 

Teacher: What visions ? 

Child: When he saw the child in the cloud. 

Child: The tree full of angels. 

Child: Fairy’s funeral. 

Child: The men he saw go to the altar—the apostles. 

Miriam: One time he was sitting on the seashore, and saw the kings and 
all the pages, and the people going along the shore. 

Karl: And once when his brother died, he thought he saw his soul go up 
to heaven. 

Mary: How he came to write his poems and how he learned to engrave. 

Charles: You would not call it sculpture if he engraved things. 

Teacher: Who will set Charles right ? 

Charles: A sculptor makes statues from marble and an engraver carves 
great stones. 

Teacher: No. 


Further planning and discussion followed, and certain children 
volunteered to prepare to talk upon the various topics outlined on 
the board. The next day the lesson proceeded as follows: 


(On the board was the list of points planned the day before, with names 
of children volunteering to talk on each topic.) Teacher: Yesterday we began 
to plan our morning exercises about Blake. Without my saying anything, 
let the children come in the order in which their names appear on the board. 
And remember that you must connect with one another, so the story will be 
complete. 


Several children then gave the talks they had prepared, after 
which a critical discussion of their performances began as follows: 


Teacher: What do you think? Does that do what you want done for 
the story? Iam not asking you to choose the people who seem to you to do 
it best, but whether you think it is right for the story of Blake’s life. Or are 
there things left out, or is it not pleasant the way it is planned ? 

Child: I don’t like the way some of them said he saw his brother’s soul 
clapping his hands. 

Teacher: But that is what Blake said. 

Robert G.: I think someone ought to tell about his engraving. 

Mary: I thought you only wanted the drawing. I can change it. 
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Teacher: It is not true, Mary, that he did most of his drawing before he 
was married. He went on all his life. All the famous book drawings he 
made later in life. And Fred, you gave me the impression that Blake did not 
know very much. 

Frederick: Well, he did not go to school, did he ? 

Teacher: No, but he studied and was an educated man. 

Frances: He said he got his education from reading. He read all the time. 

Teacher: What do you think about what René had to say, John? 

John: I don’t think it was quite enough. 

Child: I think he ought to tell more dates, when he started engraving and 
some things. 

Teacher: How many were interested in what René said? (A few hands.) 
How many were not? (Many hands.) 

Teacher: Why was it that what he said was not interesting ?* 


This critical discussion with further planning continued on the 
second day until satisfactory schemes were devised. On the third 
and fourth days the aspiring performers were further tried out in 
the classroom. Finally, the children who were chosen to present 
the exercise to the morning assembly of the school rehearsed once 
in the assembly hall. 

Over two hundred projects in National Society Yearbook.—One 
of the most suggestive collections of examples of project teaching 
is the Twentieth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I2 This contains brief accounts of 285 examples 
of teaching, many of which involve practical planning by pupils. 
The great variety of opportunities for such practical planning in 
progressive school work is suggested by the following titles of 
a few of the projects described in this yearbook: ‘‘A Kindergarten 
Circus,” “‘A Doll Sale,” ‘‘The ‘We Like It’ Cafeteria,” ‘‘Drama- 
tization of “The Hardy Tin Soldier,’” ‘‘An Imaginary Trip Around 
the World,” ‘‘A Celebration for Columbus Day,” “A Picture 
Museum,” “Publishing an Annual,” ‘Helping the Humane 
Society,”” ““A School Magazine,” “A Cleanliness Campaign,” 
“Raising Potatoes,” “Cleaning a Vineyard and Planting Trees,”’ 
“Forming a Mercantile Company,” 

Conclusions of recent examples.—Such examples as we have 
given in this section should serve to give the reader a concrete 

Op. cit., pp. 19-26. - 

2 Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1921. $1.30 postpaid. 
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notion of the extensive and varied examples of project teaching 
to be found in American schools. In the next section we shall 
further clarify our ideas of project teaching by examples showing 
how provision for such practical planning by pupils has developed 
historically. 
III. HISTORY OF RECENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
PRACTICAL PLANNING BY PUPILS 

A. GENERAL DEVELOPMENTS: THE “NEW EDUCATION” OF 1880-1905 

Slogans of the “‘new education”’; ‘self-expression,’ etc.—The 
movement to give pupils practice in practical planning is one 
outcome of the “‘new education” which was widely discussed in 
America during the last decades of the nineteenth century. The 
principal slogans of this “‘new education” were “‘self-realization, ” 
“‘self-expression,’’ ‘education through expression,” “‘initiative,”’ 
“co-operation,” etc. Its advocates spoke and wrote of it as the 
“new education” on frequent occasions. Thus as early as 1883 
we find Colonel F. W. Parker using the term, while in 1900 we 
find Professor Dewey referring to it with capitals and quotation 
marks in the following words: 

It is to this, then, that I especially ask your attention: the effort to conceive 
what roughly may be termed the ‘‘New Education” in the light of larger 
changes in society. Can we connect this “New Education” with the general 
march of events? If we can, it will lose its isolated character. .... It will 
appear as part and parcel of the whole social evolution.* 


Froebelian origin of the ‘“‘new education.” Teachers College, 
Colonel Parker, and Dewey.—There were at least two well-defined 
centers of this “new educational” practice and propaganda. 
One was Teachers College of New York City, the parent institu- 
tion of which was established in 1880 and which became affiliated 
with Columbia University in 1898. The other was the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, which developed in 
rgor from the combining of the earlier schools of Colonel Francis 
W. Parker and Professor John Dewey. The common source of 
suggestion for the ‘‘new education” in these schools seems to have 
been the productive theories (not the formalized practices) of 


t John Dewey, The School and Society, p. 4. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1900. 
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Froebel (1782-1852) who founded the kindergarten movement in 
Germany in 1837. These theories will be presented later in a 
quotation from Dewey. 

Teachers College.—The important part played by this Froebelian 
element in the early activities of Teachers College is suggested by 
a quotation from a series of resolutions adopted by its board of 
trustees in 1886. The institution was then known as the Industrial 
Education Association. In setting forth their policy they included 
the following resolution relative to the kindergarten: 

That the fact is generally recognized among those best informed on the 
subject of education, that the kindergarten system produces the best results 
with young children. The Association claims that the system which combines 
industrial training with the usual and necessary branches is nothing more 


than a development of the kindergarten theory: a system found wise for young 
children, modified and adapted to children of more mature growth? 


Colonel Parker.—The part played by Froebelianism in Colonel 
Parker’s work is clearly indicated by the following quotation from 
one of his writings as early as 1883: 


Froebel said that the principles he discovered and advocated, when 
thoroughly applied, would revolutionize the world; and he was right. In 
the kindergarten is the seed corn and germination of the New Education and 
the new life. .... One and all of the true principles of education are applied 
in the kindergarten; these principles should be applied (simply changing the 
application to adapt it to different stages of growth) through all education.3 


Dewey.—Finally, the influence of the Froebelian theory in the 
experimental elementary school maintained by Dewey at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1896 to 1901 is indicated in these words 
taken from his discussion of the kindergarten department of his 
school: 


One of the traditions of the school is of a visitor who, in its early days, 
called to see the kindergarten. On being told that the school had not as yet 


« For an account of Froebel’s two most valuable principles, namely, (1) education 
through motor expression and (2) education through social participation, see S. C. 
Parker’s History of Modern Elementary Education, pp. 441-47 and 470-84. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1912. 

2 Teachers College Record, 1 (January, 1900), 14. 

3 Francis W. Parker, Talks on Teaching, p.159. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
1883. 
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established one, she asked if there were not singing, drawing, manual training, 
plays and dramatizations, and attention to the children’s social relations. 
When her questions were answered in the affirmative, she remarked, both 
triumphantly and indignantly, that that was what she understood by a kinder- 
garten, and she did not know what was meant by saying that the school had 
no kindergarten. The remark was perhaps justified in spirit, if not in letter. 
At all events, it suggests that in a certain sense the school endeavors throughout 
its whole course—now including children between four and thirteen—to carry 
into effect certain principles which Froebel was perhaps the first consciously 
to set forth. Speaking still in general, these principles are: 

1. That the primary business of the school is to train children in 
co-operative and mutually helpful living. ... . 

2. That the primary root of all educative activity is in the instinctive, 
impulsive attitudes and activities of the child, and not in the presentation and 
application of external material. .... 

3. That these individual tendencies and activities are organized and 
directed through the uses made of them in keeping up the co-operative living 
already spoken of; taking advantage of them to reproduce on the child’s 
plane the typical doings and occupations of the larger, maturer society into 
which he is finally to go forth; and that it is through production and creative 
use that valuable knowledge is secured and clinched. 

So far as these statements correctly represent Froebel’s educational 
philosophy, the school should be regarded as its exponent.? 

Three movements from the “new education”: motivation, problem- 
solving, and project teaching.—Out of the general enthusiasm for 
improved methods which characterized these discussions of the 
“new education” of 1900, there have developed from time to time 
specific enthusiasms for some special phase of teaching. For our 
present purposes it is instructive to note and define three of these, 
namely, motivation, problem-solving, and project teaching. 

Motivation.—The central idea in the recent discussions of moti- 
vation seems to be that a pupil secures valuable training through 
clearly conceiving some interesting end toward which he directs 
his present activity and from which the latter derives interest. 
The writers on motivation have emphasized the desirability of 
well-defined pupil-purposes and whole-hearted interests as educa- 
tive factors. Motivation thus becomes one phase of the doctrine 
of interest, and its adequate discussion would grow out of the 

2 Elementary School Record, I (June, 1900), 142. Published also in the revised 
edition of Dewey’s The School and Society, p. 111. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1915. 
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consideration of human instincts and motives as found in such 
chapters as those by James and Thorndike on human instincts 
and in such books as McDougall’s Social Psychology. 

Problem-solving.—Training pupils in problem-solving has been 
most adequately treated in its theoretical aspects in Dewey’s 
How We Think. According to Dewey, problems originate in 
“something unexpected, queer, strange, funny or disconcerting” 
(p. 74), or in ‘some perplexity, confusion or doubt” (p. 12). The 
pupil has a “‘genuine problem,” ‘‘in whatever perplexes and 
challenges the mind so as to make belief uncertain” (p. 9). A 
problem is thus seen to be ‘‘a question involving doubt” (as defined 
by Webster), and the specific discussion of training pupils in 
problem-solving would be based on the discussions of training in 
reasoning and scientific thinking provided by eminent psycholo- 
gists. Clearly the issues and concepts involved in this discussion 
are largely distinct. from those of motivation or interests. 

Project teaching.—On the other hand, project teaching, when 
conceived as the pupil-planning of practical activities, is clearly 
a subdivision of the larger topic, problem-solving. In project 
teaching, the pupil is always confronted with some problem, but 
a problem of a practical? character, as distinguished from merely 
theoretical or speculative problems. Thus, a practical project 
problem in history might be ‘‘How shall we dramatize the life of 
Washington and his troops at Valley Forge?” while a theoretical 
problem would be ‘‘Who was the greater general, Washington or 
Frederick the Great?” In another connection, I have given a 
full discussion of problem-solving in general with examples of both 
theoretical and practical problems being solved by pupils. Our 
further discussion of practical project problems in the next article 
will supplement that discussion and show the development of 
project methods in manual training, assembly exercises, the kinder- 
garten, geography, history, and agriculture. 


[To be concluded] 


«D. C. Heath & Co., 1910. 
2 See definitions of practical and theoretical on page 335. 


3 Elementary School Journal, XXI (September-December, 1920). See also the 
author’s Types of Elementary Teaching, chapter x. Boston: Ginn & Co. in press, 1922. 
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WHAT IS AN AMERICAN SCHOOL? 


P. W. HORN 
American School, City of Mexico 


Recently the writer was invited to the City of Mexico to take 
the superintendency of what is known as the American School. He 
was told in advance that the members of the American colony in 
the City of Mexico are desirous of having their children receive an 
American education without having to send them back to “the 
States.” He was told that this American colony is rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers and that many Mexicans also desire to have their 
children educated in American schools. 

Obviously, if one is to establish or develop an American school, 
one must know what an American school is. The answer to this 
question may be taken for granted if one lives in Massachusetts, 
or even in Texas; but it calls for somewhat clearer thinking if one 
lives on the farther side of the Rio Grande. 

A citizen of Portland, Oregon, or of Portland, Maine, may hear 
so many criticisms of the public school system of his city that he 
may have some doubts as to the efficacy of American education. 
If, however, he lives in the City of Mexico, he is extremely likely 
to want his children educated in an American school. 

Let it be understood at the outset that an American school is 
not necessarily a matter of geographical location. It is altogether 
possible to have an American school in the City of Mexico or in 
Hong Kong or in Constantinople. It is barely possible, on the 
other hand, that there may be some schools in New York City or 
in Chicago which cannot properly be classified as American schools. 

When the writer first began to study the problem of establish- 
ing an American school in the City of Mexico, his thought naturally 
went to the question of the American flag. It is a commonly 
accepted idea that a school cannot be a good American school 
unless the children go through the ceremony of saluting the Stars 
and Stripes at regular intervals. 
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The first doubt as to this idea was occasioned by the fact that 
the law in Mexico demands that no flag of any foreign nation be 
displayed in any schoolroom, public or private, in the republic, 
unless a Mexican flag of at least equal size is displayed along with it. 

In the next place, if we required all the children in the American 
school to salute the American flag, it would be necessary for us 
either to restrict the school to children of the American colony or 
to require the Mexican children who attend to salute and to pledge 
allegiance to a flag that is not their own. 

Would either of these alternatives be desirable? Is it not a 
possibility and even a thing to be desired that a school may be an 
American school and yet be attended by some who are not 
Americans ? 

Within the boundaries of the United States the foreign child 
attending the American school may be required to salute the Amer- 
ican flag. In other countries, he cannot be required to do so. In 
fact, it would be distinctly un-American for a school in Mexico to 
undertake to persuade Mexican children to be disloyal to their own 
country. 

This seems to bring us to the first real characteristic of American 
education. It believes in law and order. It teaches respect for 
legitimately constituted civil authority. It is not anarchistic. It 
is not revolutionary. 

If the pupils who go through a school come out with small 
respect for the government under which the school is established, 
and if this lack of respect is attributable directly or indirectly to 
the teachings of the school, then no matter where that school may be 
located, it cannot properly be classified as a good American school. 
A school that makes bolshevists or anarchists is not American. 
An American school in America will strive to make good Americans 
out of all who attend it. In Mexico it will strive to make better 
Americans out of the American children and better Mexicans out 
of the Mexican children who attend. 

The Mexican government requires the Mexican flag to be dis- 
played along with any other that is displayed in a schoolroom. 
The American school in Mexico would not be a good American 
school unless it obeyed this law. The perplexing question of the 
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salute is solved by displaying both flags, having the American 
children salute the American flag and teaching the Mexican children 
to salute their own flag. In this way all the children are taught 
loyalty and respect for law and order. Surely this is one of the 
characteristics of American education. 

However, the matter does not end here. The American ideal 
has respect for liberty and for the right to possess it as well as for 
law and order. The American people believe, as their history 
shows, that if a government becomes so bad as to be intolerable, 
it should be overthrown. They believe still more, however, in 
the right and duty of the people by peaceful means to improve 
the existing form of government. It is a part of the duty of every 
American citizen to help make his government the very best govern- 
ment that it can be made. It is the duty of an American school to 
teach the child that when he becomes a citizen it will be his duty 
to take an interest in his government and to help improve it. An 
American school will teach this whether it be located in Chicago 
or in Chihuahua. 

A good American school does not teach the children to be 
Republicans or Democrats. It will teach, however, that they 
should familiarize themselves with questions of public interest and 
take sides with whatever they believe to be most in accordance 
with right and justice. A school that fails to do this is not 
American. 

Still again, there are certain fundamental principles of morals 
which the American people as a whole stand for. It may not be 
easy to define certain of these principles, but they exist nevertheless. 
The American does not believe that it is right to sell his vote. 
He does not believe that a man is a gentleman who is disrespectful 
to women or unkind to children. He does not believe that it is 
brave to lie. He believes that it is harmful and foolish to get 
drunk. He does not believe that a man is worthy of respect who 
takes money without giving value received. He has certain 
ideas about the Sabbath and the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian religion. Whatever may be his practice, he believes in 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule. 

This American conception of morality is one of the essential 
characteristics of the American school. It may and does vary in 
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different schools and in different regions. As a whole, however, it 
is fairly easy to recognize. If a school does not at least undertake 
to teach it, it is not really an American school. 

This American code of ethics need not necessarily find a specific 
place on the daily program. In fact, some of us think that the 
best time for the teaching of ethics is not a small period definitely 
set aside for the purpose but rather the entire time of the daily 
program, including, perhaps especially, the time spent on the play- 
ground. 

This brings us to the next characteristic of the American school. 
It is one that has an American curriculum. In the United States 
there is so much discussion as to what the curriculum should be 
that some of us may become bewildered and doubt whether there 
really is such a thing as an American school curriculum. A very 
few weeks of contact with foreign schools will convince one that 
there is. All our discussions are about matters of comparatively 
little import. Shall we have eleven or twelve years below the 
college? Shall we break this course after the sixth, the seventh, 
or the eighth year? All such questions seem of vastly less impor- 
tance when looked at from the City of Mexico. 

Perhaps at some time in the future someone will undertake to 
work out the essential characteristics of an American course of 
study. No one has as yet even attempted to do so. Certainly, 
it would not be within the limits of this article to make the attempt. 
Suffice it for the present merely to indicate a few of those things 
which a truly American school includes in its curriculum. 

First and foremost is the English language. It is not an Ameri- 
can school if any other language can claim equality with the 
English. An American school may include the teaching of Spanish, 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, or German. It cannot, however, 
lay the emphasis upon any one of these. In a genuine American 
school the instruction is given in English; the place of honor in 
the curriculum is given to the study of English; and the conversa- 
tion in the school and on the playground is in English. Otherwise, 
the school is not genuinely American. This statement holds true 
in Chicago and New Orleans as well as in the City of Mexico. 

The course of study in a truly American school gives promi- 
nence to American history. A school might be an American school 
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and not display the American flag—if, for instance, it were located 
in a country where the laws forbid such display. It could not, 
however, be an American school if it failed to teach about George 
Washington. It cannot be wholly and broadly an American school 
if it fails to teach about Lincoln or Grant or Lee or Jefferson or 
Henry Clay or Woodrow Wilson or General Pershing. An 
American school, no matter where located, will teach as a part of 
American history the contributions which Americans have made 
to the progress of the world in arts and sciences. It is not fully 
American if it does not teach about Eli Whitney, Robert Fulton, 
Thomas Edison, and Luther Burbank. 

The American course of study also gives prominence to American 
literature. The child who completes this course will have heard of 
Whittier and Longfellow, of Poe and Lanier, of Cooper and 
Hawthorne, of Thomas Nelson Page and Joel Chandler Harris. 
The child educated in a genuinely American school will know both 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and the stories of Uncle Remus. A 
school that teaches these has that much of Americanism even if it 
be located in Guadalajara or Cairo. 

The American course of study includes as much as may be of 
the American standards and arts of living. It should include, in 
the proper place, American cooking and American sewing, American 
carpentry and American cabinet work. 

It should include some study of the American form of govern- 
ment and the American political ideal. It need not necessarily 
teach that this form of government or ideal is infallible. In fact, 
an essential part of the American ideal is the recognition of the 
possibility of peaceably changing the form of government. A good 
American need not necesssarily believe in the wisdom of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment to the Constitution, or the Nineteenth, or a 
possible twentieth. He is not a good American, however, if he 
does not believe that the Eighteenth and Nineteenth amendments 
should be obeyed, and if he does not know how a twentieth might 
be added if needed and desired. 

These are a few of the things which must be included in the 
curriculum of a genuinely American school. If these things are 
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taught by genuinely American teachers, it is extremely likely that 
the American code of morals will be one of the products. In 
other words, it is likely that those children who attend the school 
and who owe allegiance to the Stars and Stripes will become still 
better Americans, and that even those who are under other flags 
will have an increased respect for America and will be touched by 
what is most worth while in American ideals. 

A final suggestion is that in an American school the teaching is 
by American methods. Of recent years in America we have 
grown to distrust the man who talks much about method in educa- 
tion. It takes only a very little knowledge of schools in other 
lands to impress one that after all there is such a thing as the 
American method of teaching. The members of the American 
colony in Mexico know that there is an American method of teach- 
ing, and they want their children taught by it. The American 
method may not be the most important element in the Americanism 
of a school, but it enters into it nevertheless. 

There are, then, certain elements which seem to an American 
in the City of Mexico to be absolutely essential to a school if it is 
to be classified as genuinely American. First, negatively, it is 
not necessarily a matter of geography. A school may be located 
anywhere and still be an American school. It is not wholly a 
matter of racial composition. There may be Chinese or Russians 
or Mexicans attending an American school. Second, positively, 
an American school is taught by American teachers. It is attended 
largely, though not necessarily wholly, by American children. 
It respects the American flag. It upholds law and order. It 
upholds the American system of morals. In short, it teaches 
American ideals. It teaches by American methods. It has an 
American curriculum. It teaches the language, the history, and 
the literature of America. 

Any school which fails to do these things lacks just that much 
of being fully American, even though the American flag may fly 
over it. Any school which faithfully does these things as best it 
may has the right to be called an American school, no matter in 
what country it may be located. 
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THE INTEREST OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN 
INFORMATIONAL READING SELECTIONS 


WILLIS L. UHL 
University of Wisconsin 


The interest of teachers and pupils in certain types of informa- 
tional reading selections has been attested in an investigation 
conducted by the writer. Ample evidence has been found, how- 
ever, of their pronounced lack of interest in certain other forms of 
informational reading selections. The purposes of this article are 
(1) to call attention to pupils’ keen interest in informational 
selections which are written by experts especially for school use; 
(2) to show that teachers are in agreement with pupils in this 
matter; and (3) to suggest guiding principles for selecting interest- 
ing informational reading matter for the junior high school. 

A set of informational selections published by the United 
States Bureau of Education under the title, Lessons in Community 
and National Life was presented to eighty-two pupils of the 
intermediate schoo] of Evanston, Illinois. These pupils were 
asked to read the selections silently and, without class discussion, 
to report in writing whether or not they liked them, giving the 
reasons for their judgments. Forty-two of the pupils were in 
Grade VII and forty in Grade VIII. They represent a variety 
of population groups, including white and colored, native and 
foreign-born, and professional and unskilled workers. As there 
was no observable difference between the reactions of the pupils 
of the two grades, their responses will be treated together. 
Teachers’ judgments on the same selections were obtained by 
means of a questionnaire sent to fifty-nine teachers who had used 
them in their schools. The teachers who responded are located in 
fifteen cities of ten states and the Canal Zone. 

* Prepared under the direction of Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall. The 
selections used are ‘‘ Before Coins Were Made” by Katherine McLaughlin, “The 


Minting of Coins” and “Paper Money” by Ruth Reticker, and ‘Money in the 
Community and the Home”’ by Edwin A. Kirkpatrick. 
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INTEREST IN INFORMATIONAL READING 


TABLE I 


RESPONSES OF Pupits TO INFORMATIONAL LITERATURE WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR 
IR USE 
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Selection 


Number of 
Judgments 


Percent 
of Favorable 


Ju 


ents 


Comments and Their Frequency 


“Before Coins 
Were Made”’.. 


The 


“Paper Money”. . 


“Money the 
Community 
and the Home” 


82 


82 


96 


99 


94 


Various media of exchange, 37 
History, 24 

Evolution of modern money, 23 
Indian trade, 20 

Barter, 20 

Need for use of metal as medium, 15 
Trading in Virginia, 11 

Ants taking gold out of ground, 6 
Well told, 6 

Early use of iron for money, 4 
Chinese making hoes, 1 

Use of scalps by Indians, 1 


How money is made, 48 

Stamping the coins, 38 

Weighing the coins, 23 

Making over coins, 20 

Getting designs, 19 

History, 18 

Ancient methods of computation, 17 
Well told, 2 

Uninteresting, 2 

Too mature, 1 


The engraving process, 36 

How paper money is made, 33 

The kind of paper used, 21 

How counterfeiting is avoided, 21 
How paper money is made over, 20 
Economy in having paper money, 15 
Getting rid of old bills, 13 

History, 13 

Redeeming old bills, 6 

United States the first to use paper money, 3 
Guarding the vaults, 1 
Counting the money, 1 
Too mature, 1 


Use at home of money from taxes, 26 
National and local expenses, 24 

The process of taxation, 20 
Interesting information about taxes, 19 
The family budget, 18 

Assessments, 13 

War-time use of money, 7 

Well told, 2 

Uninteresting, 2 

Tired hearing of taxes, 2 

Not so well told as the others, 1 
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Table I shows the character of the responses of the pupils to 
the selections. There are several significant features of these 
responses. In the first place, the pupils are almost unanimous in 
showing interest in this material when it is presented to them 
without class discussion or study. In the second place, the reasons 
given for the interest in these selections are specific and unequivo- 
cal. Many pupils referred to more than one interesting feature 
in each selection. The references call attention to pupils’ interests 
in not only the picturesque details, as the use of scalps by Indians, 
but also various historical facts—the need for metal as a medium 
of exchange, ancient methods of computation, and the system of 
present-day taxation. 

The virility and fulness of pupils’ comments on these selec- 
tions are made clearer by contrasting with them the scant com- 
ments made under the same conditions on traditional literary 
selections. The following quotations comprise the entire com- 
ments made by three pupils on representative selections, except 
in the case of C. D.’s comments on “‘ Money in the Community and 
the Home.” 

C. F.—‘‘What Constitutes a State.” “Dislike. Because it 
is not a poem for a boy. Uninteresting.”’ 

Abou Ben Adhem. “Dislike. Because it is not exciting, or sad, 
or glad, and has too much talking, not many rhyming sentences.”’ 

Gettysburg Address. “Like. Because it is by A. Lincoln; it’s 
patriotic.” 

“Before Coins Were Made.” “Like because it tells what people 
did in ancient times concerning money. How the iron hoes were 
used in China. About the ants and the gold they took out of the 
ground. What the traders used and what the Indians used for 
money. How the people in Virginia used tobacco for money.” 

B. D.—‘‘What Constitutes a State.” ‘“‘Like. Because it is 
so well expressed and you can learn something from the selection.” - 

Paul Revere’s Ride. ‘‘Like. Because of the patriotism shown 
and the continuous rhythm shown throughout the selection.” 

“Marco Bozzaris.”” ‘Like. Because it is so vividly pictured 
and very natural.” 
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“Paper Money.” ‘Like. Because I have found the value of 
paper money and the way and means of making it and practically 
remaking it.” 

C. D.—‘‘Marco Bozzaris.” ‘Like. I like this because it is 
a war story and is exciting.” 

“Christmas at the Cratchits.’” ‘Like. I like this because it 
seems so much like a true story.” 

After writing more than a page on the community-life series, 
C. D. closes by saying that she likes the selections because they 
tell ‘“‘all about the making of money, history of money, how they 
traded goods of different sorts instead of using money, designing 
of money, how government taxes and collects taxes, national, 
county, state and public expenses. This [the history of money] 
is all very interesting.” 

These comments show that pupils are interested not only in 
such standard favorites as Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘‘Marco Bozzaris,”’ 
and ‘‘Christmas at the Cratchits’,’’ but also in selections written 
for the express purpose of imparting information. The character 
of the comments indicates that pupils are better able to express 
their reasons for interest in informational selections than in literary 
selections. Although this does not prove that pupils have a pref- 
erence for selections which are chiefly informational, it does show 
that teachers err when they select reading material on the assump- 
tion that the study of factual matter is incompatible with the 
maintenance of interest. 

A still more striking contrast between comments of pupils is 
obtained by comparing the comments on “Money in the Com- 
munity and the Home” with those on Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
This address is commonly taught in schools, and its use may be 
defended on many grounds. So far as pupils’ interests in it are 
concerned, however, their comments indicate that, even after the 
study of it in class, this selection is difficult material. The following 
comments are selected at random from pupils’ statements, both sets 
being obtained in the same manner; those on the Gettysburg 
Address are given in full; those on ‘Money in the Community 
and the Home,” in part only. The comments of seven 
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pupils on “Money in the Community and the Home” are as 
follows: 
Tells where the public money goes. 


Tells how money is collected through taxation. 
Shows how money should be spent and that so much should be allowed 


for each thing. 
It teaches the child how to save by making budgets. 
It tells the actual cost of things that I didn’t know cost so much. 
My family is interested in government doings. 
It shows what carelessness and money-wasting will do; therefore, we should 


save our money. 


The same pupils wrote as follows about the Gettysburg Address: 


I like it because it was written by a good man and tells us a great many 
things in a few words. 

Like because it gives glory and brings out the point. 

Because it was written by one of the greatest men the United States 


ever had. 
Patriotic—spoken by a great man. 
I like it because it is from the mouth of Abraham Lincoln. 
Like. Because about a great battle and because it is about Lincoln. 
Because Lincoln spoke it, and because he spoke it with a lot of meaning. 


The comments on “ Money in the Community and the Home” 
indicate that this selection is interesting because of its factual 
content, while the comments on the Gettysburg Address indicate 
that interest in it lies chiefly in its authorship. Here, as in the 
case of selections previously referred to, the purpose is not to 
discredit the address but instead to show that pupils’ interests in 
selections written expressly to impart information are keen, and 
that they are based on tangible values. While this address may 
be used to cultivate desirable civic or patriotic attitudes, the 
informational selection is shown to have value as an aid in giving 
a factual and readily understood basis for correct civic attitudes. 

Table II shows the ratings given by seventh- and eighth-grade 
teachers to the four selections judged by the pupils. The responses 
show that the teachers are as nearly unanimous as the pupils in 
their favorable rating of the selections. So high a rating by 
teachers can be obtained for only a very few of the selections in 


current use. 
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The teachers supplemented their ratings by stating the desirable 
features of these selections. The following are fair samples of their 
statements: 

Information excellent for teachers as well as for pupils. 

Content good but diction too difficult for the material to be satisfactorily 
used by pupils of sixth and seventh grades. 

Material good but too difficult for seventh grade. 

Interesting and practical. 

Material not found elsewhere is here well written. 

Good supplement to American history. 


The tone of these comments as well as of those of teachers in 


the lower grades indicates that these selections are better adapted 
for use in the later than in the earlier grades. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RATINGS OF SEVENTH- 
AND EIGHTH-GRADE TEACHERS ON SELECTIONS 
FROM THE ‘‘LESSONS IN COMMUNITY AND NATIONAL 
Lire.” 

Degree of Success 


In connection with a more extended investigation’ of the content 
of the reading course, the writer has reported the judgments of 
several thousand teachers upon the reading matter in current use. 
Among these judgments are many which are based upon informa- 
tional selections. The utter lack of success of these traditional 
informational selections is their outstanding characteristic. As 
Table III shows for some of the most unfortunate passages, nearly 
all are rated as failures by every teacher who mentioned them. 
Indeed, of all the selections rated by teachers as undesirable, these 
selections are in greatest disfavor. Their lack of success is usually 
attributed to overmaturity of content, words, or style. Some-:are 
criticized also for the patronizing style in which they are ‘written. 

* Willis L. Uhl, Scientific Determination of the Content of the Elementary School 


Course in Reading, ‘University of Wisconsin Studies in History and Social Science.” 
Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, 1921. . 
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A brief analysis of the selection entitled “Before Coins Were 
Made” reveals the characteristics of superior reading material. 
Instead of beginning with apologies and by saying to the child 


TABLE III 
RESPONSES OF TEACHERS TO CERTAIN TYPES OF INFORMATIONAL SELECTIONS 
Percentage 
Selection Comments and Their Frequency 
Judgments 
Grade VII: 
“The Mystery of Life”......... 26 81 Too mature, 21 
Interesting problems, 4 
Hard constructions, 8 
Too abstract, 3 
“What a Good History Should 
Hard words, 4 
Uninteresting, 1 
“The Character of Columbus”’.. . 15 100 Too mature, 12 
Uninteresting, 3 
“The Character of Washington”. 14 100 Too mature, 13 
Unfamiliar subject-matter, 1 
Not well told, 1 
“Genius and Industry”......... 12 100 Too mature, 11 
Uninteresting, 1 
“The Moral Rights of Animals’’. 12 100 Too mature, 8 
Hard constructions, 6 
Geographical information, 2 
“The Settlers of New England’’.. 9 7a Too mature, 2 
Hard constructions, 1 
Uninteresting, 1 
History and biography, 1 
Grade VIII: 
“Munera Pulveris”...........+. 19 95 Too mature, 16 
Uninteresting, 12 
Abstract, 3 
Interesting information, 1 
“The Renunciation”........... 15 100 Too mature, 15 
Uninteresting, 1 
“Wisdom and Prudence”....... II 100 Too mature, 9 
Uninteresting, 4 
“Immutable Justice”. ......... 9 100 Too mature, 4 
Hard words, 4 
Uninteresting, 2 


that he ‘‘will be interested in learning”’ about something, the selec- 
tion is permitted to stand on its own merits. These merits can be 
readily detected by means of an examination of the first paragraph 
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of the selection. This first paragraph with its interesting action, 
suggestions of adventure and heroism, interesting characters, 
problems, and information reads: 

When the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Co. began to trade with the Indians 
they found it useless to talk about the prices of the things to be bought and sold 
in English money. The Indians did not want silver and gold. They wanted 
guns and knives and food and clothing. In return they brought furs to the 
trading stations. Among the Indians everything was spoken of as worth a 
certain number of beaver skins. Traders found that they could deal with 
the Indians much more easily by saying that guns and other things cost so 
many skins. For example, a gun cost 20 skins. 

As the selection proceeds there are many picturesque details 
which appeal to the reader’s interests and hold his attention so 
that other facts may be effectively presented; for example, the 
kinds of money used in early days—wampum, dried codfish, and 
the red scalps of woodpeckers—aid in the effective presentation of 
facts about early media of exchange. Later in the selection, the 
story which Herodotus tells of huge ants bringing gold up when 
they burrow and the story of the use of iron hoes as a medium of 
exchange in China enliven the account. The comments of pupils 
indicate clearly that such characteristics as these distinguish these 
superior selections from the more common forms of informational 
material. These selections not only present information; they 
present interesting information in an interesting manner. An 
analysis of traditional informational selections shows that they 
present information which in many cases possesses little interest 
and that they present this either incoherently or in a style intended 
for adults. 

In this connection attention may be called to the small amount 
of space commonly given in histories, geographies, or supplementary 
readers to such topics as are treated in the informational selections 
under discussion. These topics include inventions, manufacturing, 
mining, roads and transportation, fisheries, and the cost of living. 
Textbooks designed for informational courses are quite as remiss in 
this matter as are readers. Both tend to neglect these topics or 
to present them in unsuitable form.’ Without questioning the 


tJ. F. Bobbitt, The Curriculum, pp. 110-11. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. The author presents a table showing the amount of space given to these and 
many similar topics in elementary- and high-school histories now in use. 
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value of the material in most textbooks, it is obvious that books 
could be written upon topics now receiving only the slightest 
treatment in school texts, and that such books, if well written, would 
meet with the almost unanimous approval of pupils and teachers. 
Such informational accounts might be extensive, though ele- 
mentary, and still supply the pupils with no more material than 
they may well be expected to read." 

The forceful statements of pupils indicate their understanding 
of the informational material presented to them in this investiga- 
tion. These comments are in contrast with their statements about 
much of the traditional literature upon which they reported under 
similar conditions. 

The lack of interest in other informational material may be 
due to the form in which it is written rather than to a lack of 
interest in the informational content itself. At any rate, pupils 
almost unanimously favored the newer informational selections and 
referred to the content as the source of interest. 

If the traditional form of informational material is to be used, 
teachers must recognize its lesser appeal to pupils’ interests and 
plan to do more “teaching” than is needed with the newer informa- 
tional selections. 

Informational selections for use in schools should be written 
especially for the pupils and not culled from masterpieces written 
for the use of adults. 

The interest of pupils in the informational passages submitted 
to them was keen even before class discussion or study of them. 

Of all the superior selections reported upon by either teachers 
or pupils, informational or otherwise, the newer informational 
passages are as popular as any. 

Extensive additions of informational literature should be made 
to the course in reading. This increase might be in addition to 
the amount of matter now read in many schools if less time were 
devoted to oral reading and the analysis of overmature reading 
selections. 


tJ. F. Bobbitt, What the Schools Teach and Might Teach, pp. 27-29. ‘‘Cleveland 
Education Survey.”” New York: Russell Sage Foundation, rors. 


METHODS OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN THE FOURTH 
AND FIFTH GRADES' 


CAROLYN HOEFER 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


Articles in the September and November issues of the Ele- 
mentary School Journal discussed the problem of placing more 
emphasis on health instruction in the first, second, and third 
grades by combining certain health essentials with the material 
used in other subjects. This article will discuss the same problem 
in connection with the work of the fourth and fifth grades. 


A, HEALTH PRINCIPLES TO BE TAUGHT IN THE FOURTH AND FIFTH 
GRADES 

The essential ideas suggested for the first three grades included 
(1) going to bed at seven or eight o’clock, depending on the age 
of the child, (2) drinking milk three times daily, (3) brushing 
teeth every night, (4) drinking a glass of water before breakfast, 
(5) eating cooked cereal every morning, (6) eating fruit once a 
day, and (7) eating at least two vegetables every day, one of which 
may be potatoes. What, then, are the leading principles to be 
emphasized in the fourth and fifth grades ? 

There are three health rules which should find a place in these 
two grades, first, because their importance demands that they be 
placed early in the curriculum and, second, because they can 
easily be adapted to the work of these grades. These rules 
emphasize the importance of (1) having fresh air at all times, 
especially at night, (2) eating no sweets between meals and redu- 
cing the amount eaten at meals, and (3) eating meat only once 
a day. 

It is impossible in a brief article to give all the reasons which 


should justify the placing of any fact in the list of minimum 
t This is the third of a series of articles on classroom methods for increasing the 
efficiency of health instruction in the public schools contributed by the Elizabeth 


McCormick Memorial Fund. Reprints of these articles may be obtained from the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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essentials of a scientifically formed course of study. However, 
in order that the teacher may realize the importance of force- 
fully teaching these rules, Figures 1 and 2 are presented. Figure 
1 is based upon data from the Mortality Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor for the years 1900 to 1919, inclusive. 
Figure 2 is based upon data from the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1920." 

Figure 1 shows that while the rate of deaths resulting from 
tuberculosis is on the decrease, it is still too high to be overlooked 
in planning a course of instruction in health. Incidentally, it 


190 r 


Tuberculosis of the lungs 


go 


Bright's Disease 


1900 1905 1915 1919 
Fic. 1.—Number of deaths per 100,000 resulting from tuberculosis of the lungs, 
diabetes, and Bright’s disease from 1900 to 1919, inclusive. 


may be stated here that it is not intended that these facts be given 
to the children, as only the positive and brighter side of education 
should always be presented to them, but it is felt that the teachers 
should be in possession of such facts so that they may more fully 
realize the responsibility which is placed upon them and that they 
may have a clearer vision of the future of those who come under 
their care. 

Fresh air, especially in the classroom and at night, is generally 
recognized as a preventive of tuberculosis. Significant facts 
regarding methods of classroom ventilation are presented in an 
article by Dr. Josephine Baker, director of the Bureau of Child 


Pp. 552-53. 
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Hygiene, New York City, published in the American Journal of 
Public Health, January, 1918, and in a pamphlet, Natural Upward 
Ventilation, published by Samuel Wheeler." 

The second and third rules suggested for the fourth and fifth 
grades need, perhaps, a little more explanation to justify their 
position in the course of study. Figure 1 shows an increase in 
the rate of deaths resulting from diabetes and Bright’s disease 
and raises a question as to possible causes according to the latest 
information from those who are specialists in this field. Two 
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95 
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1900 1905 1915 1920 
Fic. 2.—Per capita consumption of sugar in the United States from 1900 to 
1920, inclusive. 


quotations from medical writers will partially answer this question. 
Dr. R. L. Alsaker, in writing upon the method of treating these 
diseases, says, 


Both of these ills have been looked upon as incurable down to the present 


ANG oscdc Correct living and especially correct eating will result in a 
CURE. ss se Temporary diabetes may be produced by too great intake of 
sugar, in any form, such as refined sugar. ... . Bright’s disease is a symptom 


of degeneration of the entire body. About 100,000 individuals annually die 
in our country from Bright’s disease and acute nephritis (inflammation of the 
kidneys), about nine-tenths of these deaths being due to chronic Bright’s 
disease, nearly all of which could be prevented. ... . It is true that those who 
suffer from this disease are generally excessive eaters of protein, especially of 


* Reprints of these articles may be obtained from the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| It is not necessary for meat eaters to give up flesh entirely but 
it is necessary for them to quit overeating. ... . Those who can have cooked 
greens such as spinach, kale, beet tops, chard, turnips, or dandelions should 
eat them often—every day would be all right." 


The second statement is made by Dr. Elliott Joslin, who has 
had wide experience as assistant professor of medicine, Harvard 
Medical School, and consulting physician, Boston City Hospital. 

Granting there is a natural tendency to diabetes in certain individuals, 
this develops into the actual disease most commonly when the body is over- 


oe If the overfeeding has been in the form of sugar, predisposition 
to diabetes is greater. There is real danger in the candy habit. 


A comparison of these statements with the data showing the 
increased rate of deaths from diabetes and Bright’s disease and the 
increased per capita consumption of sugar in the United States 
would seem to justify emphasis upon the three health rules under 
consideration. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TEACHING HEALTH PRINCIPLES IN THE 
FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 


1. History.—A study of the life of the Greeks and the Romans 
as types of civilized society is the history work of the fourth 
grade in some school systems; in others it constitutes the work 
of the fifth grade. In either case, this phase of the course of 
study may be adapted to the teaching of health rules, for the 
athletic life of the Greek, emphasizing, as it did, strict attention 
to the laws of health, formed the basis of Greek literature, art, 
and education. The Romans, on the other hand, “though they 
despised athletics, realized the importance of exercise for main- 
taining health. The bath and the massage were the essential parts 
of this gymnastics and the exercises prescribed including walking, 
gentle running, jumping up and down, the use of halters as dumb- 
bells, throwing the diskos and the javelin.’ 

*R. L. Alsaker, Dieting Diabetes and Bright’s Disease, pp. 9, 17, 62, 68, 92 ff. 
New York: Frank E. Morrison, 1917. 


2 Elliott P. Joslin, A Diabetic Manual for the Mutual Use of Doctor and Patient, 
p. 19. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1919. 


3E. Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 86. New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. 
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a) Greek standards of health—The Olympic festival, which 
will be made the subject of this study because of its simplicity, 
“strict and exclusive devotion to athletics,’’ and direct bearing 
upon the general life of the Greeks, was originated by an Olympic 
council, composed of eight and possibly nine Pisatan cities—a 
form of neighborhood league. ‘Two magistrates, under the direc- 
tion of the council, had charge of the athletes and, dressed in 
robes of royal purple, acted as judges during the festival. During 
the ten months preceding the contest they lived in the Umpire’s 
Hall, receiving instruction in regard to their duties from the 
“Guardian of the Law.” They also had charge of the money 
paid by the athletes who were fined for breaking the rules. 

The festival lasted five days and included sacrifices, sports, 
and feasts. A few weeks before the festival three messengers of 
Zeus, wearing wreaths of olive leaves, went to all the Greek states, 
bidding the people to the contest. The competitors, having 
registered by a certain date, were required to appear before the 
statue of “‘Zeus Horkios, who was represented with a thunder- 
bolt in his right hand as a warning to evil-doers, and there having 
sacrificed a pig, they swore on its entrails to use no unfair means 
to secure victory, and, further, that they had trained for ten 
months in a manner worthy of the festival.’’ 

The old athlete lived a simple natural open-air life. Training in the 
strict sense he had none. His diet was mainly vegetarian. Like the diet of 
the country-folk in Greece at all times, it consisted mainly of figs and 
cheese . . . . of porridge and meal-cakes with only such meat as the occasion 
offered. It is possible that certain forms of foods were forbidden to competi- 
tors at particular festivals.? 

After the oath, the contestants passed before the judges who 
decided upon their eligibility. Immediately before the contest 
they were addressed in the following words, which indicated the 
high standard to which they were held: 

If you have exercised yourself in a manner worthy of the Olympic festival, 
if you have been guilty of no slothful or ignoble act, go on with your good 
courage. You who have not so practised, go whither you will.3 

Because of its adaptability to health instruction and because 
it was the only form of competition which required an all-round 


1 Ibid., p. 203. 2 [bid., p. 124. 3 Ibid., p. 202. 
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development, only the pentathlon, which consisted of running, 
jumping, throwing the discus and the javelin, and wrestling, 
will be discussed here. (Wrestling is, of course, impractical for 
the problem as set forth in the beginning of this article.) The 
other events are too well known in the athletics of today to need 
comment beyond the statement that the discus (a more or less 
flat piece of metal or stone) and the javelin (a straight pole about 
six feet long and one-half inch in diameter) were thrown either 
for distance or for accuracy. According to some writers, victory 
in three of the events was required, again showing the importance 
they attached to the all-round development. The Greek ideal was 
further exemplified by the fact that the only prize given was a 
simple crown (made either of olive leaves or of dried celery). 
The victor was allowed the privilege of placing his portrait in the 
gallery. 

b) Roman ideals.—In the regular history of the fourth and fifth 
grades, the field of law and government, as illustrated by the 
political institutions of the Romans, is emphasized. In this 
connection both the private and public life of the Romans can be 
used for the purpose of health education. 

The private life of the primitive Roman was noted for its 
simplicity. The majority of the people were early risers. Their 
breakfast was a simple one. Heavy foods, such as warm and 
cold meats, fish, vegetables, were rarely taken before midday. 
After a lunch (called prandium) taken about eleven o’clock, the 
entire populace retired for a midday slumber, a custom which 
seems to have been universal. Refreshed, they proceeded to 
their baths, considered at first the greatest of all luxuries, but 
later adopted by all. This was followed by the principal meal of 
the day and consisted chiefly of bread or porridge, and vegetables. 

A study of the public life of the Romans is directed to its 
political institutions since it was the law of the city-state of 
Rome that has systematized the law of the world, and should, 
therefore, be included in the work outlined here. The permanent 
council was the senate, members of which were chosen part of 
the time by a dictator. The badges of the senators were ‘“‘a 
tunic or a waistcoat with an oblong broad stripe of purple, like 
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a ribbon, sewed to it on the fore part. .... In the games on the 
circus, the senators sat promiscuously with the other citizens— 
till the emperor Claudius assigned them particular seats.”” The 
presiding magistrate of the senate was the counsul. The method 
of voting is indicated by the words of the consul: ‘‘Let those 
who are of such an opinion pass over to that side; those who 
think differently, to this.’ 

Certain functions of the government came under the direct 
control of the people, the assembly of whom was called the comitia. 
One of these functions was the declaration of war and the making 
of peace. The collection of their laws, called the Twelve Tables, 
included statutes upon lawsuit, thefts, robberies, the common 
rights of people, ceremonies, etc., but there was one law particu- 
larly related to the problem under discussion, namely, “‘that on 
ordinary days there should not be more served up at table than 
three pounds of fresh meat, and one pound of salt meat; but as 
much of the fruits of the ground as every one pleased.’” 

It is not the purpose of this article to give details which may 
be in general libraries, but merely to give enough data for the 
purpose of discussing methods of instruction. 

How, then, can this material be used? First, it is suggested 
that the teacher divide the class into two groups, the first group 
to be composed of children who are up to the standards of health, 
those who are of average weight and above and have no organic 
diseases; the second group should include those who are not in 
the best physical condition—the underweights, those who have 
diseases (such as heart disease), or those who may be recovering 
from illness. The first group may be called the Greeks and may 
be eligible to enter their names for an athletic contest arranged 
by the physical director. This contest may be the summary of 
the year’s work in physical education. Children of this age, 
always interested in the use of new and long words, will be much 
more alive to the direction given by the teacher in such form as 
“The paidotribe (the name of the teacher who trained the Greek 


1 Alexander Adam, Roman Antiquities, p. 11. New York: Collins, Keene & Co., 
1836. 
2 Ibid., p. 141. 
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boys from the seventh to their twentieth years) is ready to instruct 
the Greeks,” than ‘The class in physical education will pass to 
the gymnasium.” 
More vital, however, is the work of the classroom. The 
Greeks may be divided into groups representing eight or nine 
Pisatan cities, each city electing a member to the “Olympic 
Council,” which in turn elects the magistrates or judges. The 
teacher should be the “Guardian of the Law.” Each city should 
draw up a set of health rules to which the trainers of the athletic 
contests should adhere. These rules should then be presented 
to the ‘‘Olympic Council”’ for revision and later to the “‘ Guardian 
of the Law” for final suggestions. The fact that the Greek 
athletes slept in the open, lived largely on a vegetarian diet, and 
indulged in only a reasonable amount of meat, and that the 
contestants went into training for ten months (coincident with 
the length of the school year) gives the teacher the opportunity 
for emphasizing the health rules suggested for these grades. The 
actual training for the contest given at the end of the year should 
be the work of the physical or playground director. Thus it is 
possible to combine under one project, history instruction, actual 
physical training, strict adherence to the general rules of health, 
and art. (Art will be discussed later under a separate head.) 
The athletic contest would, of course, be too strenuous for 
those who are not in the prime of physical condition. The Greeks 
realized this when they eliminated from their contests those who 
had not been in training for ten months and had not exercised 
‘in a manner worthy of the Olympic festival.’”’ Therefore, the 
members of the second group described may be called the 
Romans. The midday rest of the Romans, coming as it did 
before the hearty meal, furnishes a convenient occasion for 
encouraging those who are undernourished to have a similar rest 
period. While the ‘‘Greeks” retire to the athletic fields, the 
“Romans” may retire for their merididtid, or their midday 


slumber. 
The political life of the Romans also comes in for its share of 


adaptation. Just as the ‘‘Greeks”’ have their ‘‘Olympic Council,”’ 
the ‘‘Romans”’ may have their ‘‘Senate” and, after having made 
their badges, may have particular seats at the athletic contests. 
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The function of this ‘“‘Senate’’ may be the “declaration of war 

on ill-health and the making of peace with health.” Their rules 

should be called the ‘‘ Twelve Tables,” and the work of engraving 

these laws upon the tablets of brass (gilt paper may be used) may 

be the work of the drawing class. Space will not permit a detailed 

discussion of the laws of the Romans, but it is thought that 

sufficient material for this purpose may be obtained from general 

school references. A selected list of books, in addition to those 

already referred to, which may be found helpful in supplying 

further information is here presented: 

Greek Ideals: A Study of Social Life. C. Delisle Burns. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1917. 

The Olympic Games. Theodore Cook. London: Archibald Constable Co., 
1908. 

Homeric Society. Albert Galloway Keller. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1902. 

A History of Ancient Sculpture. Lucy M. Mitchell. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1883. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 19. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University, 1908. 

The Private Life of the Romans. Harriet Waters Preston and Louise Dodge. 
Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1893. 

The Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and Terence. George 
Leffingwell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1918. 

The Private Life of the Romans. Harold Whetstone Johnston. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1903. 

Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. Ludwig Friendlander. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1913. 


2. Art.—The predominance of strength is a distinctive 
characteristic of the art of the early Greek period. The ‘‘ Bearded 
Heracles” stands out as one of the most characteristic figures in 
the early Greek art as a “‘personification of endurance and trained 
strength, a man, as Pindar says, short of stature but of unbending 
soul.”” Pictures of the Discus Thrower, for example, may be 
obtained from the Bureau of University Travel, The University 
Prints, Newton, Massachusetts, for one cent each. The order 
numbers are Series A. 61, 62, and 63. These may be used as 
prizes in addition to the crown of olive or celery leaves. 

3. Literature.—Children in the fourth and fifth grades delight 
in the fairy tales and old legends of other countries. While care 
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should be taken not to destroy the primary purpose in reading 
these fanciful tales, the teacher should not lose the opportunity 
to include a little incidental instruction on the points which she 
may wish to emphasize. Reviews are especially necessary for 
younger children, but their value will depend to a large extent 
upon a new method of presentation. The following bibliography, 
therefore, includes material which can be used not only in teaching 
the essential ideas recommended for these grades but also in 
reviewing the health rules suggested for the first three grades. 


1. The value of health 
“The Sick-Bed Elves” (from China). Book of Elves and Fairies. Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 
“The Garden of Health.” Fairy Tales from Spain. J. Munos Escamez. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


2. Elimination of sweets between meals 
“The Candy Boy.” The Storytellers’ Magazine, Vol. 5. New York: Story- 
tellers Co., 1917. 
“Who Discovered the Maple Sugar.” Stories to tell The Littlest Ones.” Sara 
Cone Bryant. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 


3. Milk 
“Bob and Betty Visit Uncle John.” The Farm Book. E. Boyd Smith. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., rg1o. 


4. Fruit 

“The Three Golden Apples.” Nathaniel Hawthorne. Myths Every Child 
Should Know. New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1905. 

“The Apples of Idun.” H. W. Mabie. Myths Every Child Should Know. 
New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 1905. 

“The Big Red Apple.” The Story Teller’s Book. Alice O’Grady. Chicago: 
Rand McNally & Co., 1912. 

“The Golden Pears.” Stories and Story-Telling. Angela M. Keyes. New 
York: D. Appleton Co., 1911. 

“The Origin of Strawberries.” Myths and Legends of the Great Plains. Edited 
by Katherine Judson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1913. 

“How We Cut Apricots.” Evelyn Hibbard. Half a Hundred Stories. 
Edited by Alice May Douglass. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton 
Bradley Co., 1907. 

“Momotaro, or the Little Peach Child.” Wonder Tales of Old Japan. A. L. 
Whitehorn. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 1912. 

“Why the Bananas Belong to the Monkey.” Fairy Tales from Brazil. Elsie 
Spicer Eells. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1917. 
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5. Cereal 

“A Bowl of Porridge.” Elizabeth Colson. The Storyiellers’ Magazine, 
October, 1913. New York:: Storytellers Co. 

“The Discovery of the Wild Rice.” Myths and Legends of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Great Lakes. Edited by Katherine Judson. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1914. 

“Ceres.” Round the Year in Myth and Song. Florence Holbrook. New 
York: American Book Co., 1897. 

“The Roman Cereal Festivals.” Corn Plants: Their Uses and Ways of Life. 
Frederick Leroy Sargent. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1899. 

6. Vegetables 

“The Tomato Story.” For the Children’s Hour. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
and Clara Lewis. Springfield, Massachusetts: Milton Bradley Co., 1916. 

“The Little Redcap.” Book of Elves and Fairies. Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. 

““Old-Woman-Who-Never-Dies.” Myths and Legends from the Great Plains. 
Edited by Katherine Judson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1913. 

“How Indian Corn Came into the World.” The Red Indian Fairy Book. 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. 

“The Spirit of the Corn. An Iroquois Legend.” Harriet Maxwell Converse. 
Good Stories for Great Holidays. Frances Jenkins Olcott. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. 

“A Live Potato.” The Five Senses. Angela M. Keyes. New York: Moffatt, 
Yard & Co., ro1t. 

“The Pea That Won the Princess.” The Elm-Tree Fairy Book. Clifton 
Johnson, editor. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1908. 


C. MEASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING HEALTH HABITS 

As stated in the articles published in the September and 
November issues of the Elementary School Journal, the realiza- 
tion that the health program in the public school needs greater 
emphasis and the proof that it is possible to combine this instruc- 
tion with that given in other subjects are of no avail unless the 
method of constantly checking results is also adopted. The 
details of this method have been so fully described that there is 
no need for repetition. It is an easy task for the teacher of the 
fourth or fifth grade to construct her own score card by adding 
to the third-grade score card the items suggested for these grades 
and those health principles which a survey of the needs of the 
individuals of her group seem to indicate should be incorporated 
in her health program. 
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A COURSE IN HANDWRITING. I 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


In a study previously reported’ the preliminary form of a course 
in handwriting was presented. This preliminary course* was the 
immediate outgrowth of the laboratory study of handwriting and 
of several public-school surveys. The exercises of the course were 
used experimentally in a public school in Kansas City, Kansas, 
for an entire year. They have also been used to some extent in 
the Elementary School of the University of Chicago and in other 
places. The results of this preliminary course were so encouraging 
that a course based on the same principles, but worked out more 
systematically and with greater attention to detail, has been 
prepared. 

This series of articles will give the essentials of the revised 
course. An attempt will be made at the same time to present 
the chief principles on which the course is organized and to give a 
sufficient number of exercises to make a trial of the method possible. 
For several reasons the illustrations are drawn chiefly from the 
lessons for the primary grades. In the first place, the innovations 
which are made in this course affect the work in the primary grades 
most radically, and it is believed that the faults of the prevailing 
systems hamper the work in these grades most seriously. In the 
second place, a new system ought to begin in the primary grades 
since there is considerable difficulty and loss in effort attendant 
upon changing the habits of children above these grades. Finally, 
most of the fundamental principles of the course are illustrated 
in the lower grades. 

* Frank N. Freeman, The Handwriting Movement, “Supplementary Educational 
Monographs,” Vol. II, No. 3. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1918. 

? Both the preliminary course and the one described in these articles were worked 


out in collaboration with Miss Mary L. Dougherty to whom credit for much of the 
detail is due. 
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In order to make this presentation as practical and concrete 
as possible most of the space will be given to specific exercises. The 
exercises for the first week will be given completely. Those for 
the remainder of the first month will then be given in somewhat 
abbreviated form. In the second article the exercises for the 
remainder of the first year will be given in sufficient detail that all 
the necessary information will be at hand to enable the teacher to 
follow the work of this grade in detail. The work of the second 
and third grades will be treated together in the third article. The 
understanding of this later work will necessarily depend somewhat 
on a familiarity with the first-grade course. 

The exercises for each grade are prefaced by a statement of 
the results which should be attained in that grade and by a state- 
ment of the materials and methods which are to be used. It has 
not been customary to make as clear a distinction between the 
aims and methods of the instruction in handwriting in the various 
grades as is made in other subjects, and this has resulted in monot- 
onous repetition and in a failure to adapt the work to the peculiar 
needs of children of different stages of development. The effort 
is made in this course to draw this distinction as clearly as possible. 


GRADE I 


Objectives.—At the end of the first grade the child should have 
some practice in writing most of the small letters and most of the 
capitals and the digits and should be able to reproduce unhesitat- 
ingly all but the more difficult forms and those which are confusing 
because they are similar. He should be able to write independently 
such words as the following. This list of words is the list assigned 
to the first grade by Pearson and Suzzalo in Essentials of Spelling. 
They are in Courtis’ 1oo per cent list for the second grade (given 
in Teaching Spelling by Plays and Games) and were given in lists 
from five first-grade teachers as words which first-grade children 
should be able to write at the end of the year. 


a boy he it on the 
am can her man or to 
an cat him me ran up 
and do I my run us 
at dog in no see we 


be go is of she you 
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He should be able to write numbers from 1 to 50 in columns, either 
in series or in random order and either from copy or dictation. 

Movement.—At the end of the first grade the child should have 
developed a motor control characterized as follows: a fluency of 
twenty letters a minute, fairly continuous lateral movement of 
the hand co-ordinated with movement on letters, and reasonably 
standard habits of position. A variation from standard position 
is allowable in this grade in that the use of the whole arm without 
rest may be encouraged if the desks slant so as not to compel an 
awkward, uncomfortable position. 

Materials.—Large dodger or dull-finish wrapping paper. Large- 
size pencil. Those called by manufacturers ‘‘Beginners’ Pencil’’ 
are good. The size of the writing should be three-eighths inch for 
the small letters. The writing for the first year should be on the 
blackboard so far as practicable because this gives greater 
encouragement to large movements and because in writing large 
letters fewer delicate co-ordinations are required. For writing at 
desks the following methods are to be used: 

Methods.—1. Position: facing desk; paper in front at an angle 
of about 30 degrees to the edge of the desk; arms in symmetrical 
position, either resting on the desk or hanging free for whole arm 
movement; hand turned over to the right not more than 45 degrees; 
pencil grasped lightly with fingers slightly curved, the index finger 
below the thumb. 

2. Types of exercises: (a) Rhythmic drills to develop free move- 
ment and muscular co-ordination. These may be motivated by 
the child’s pleasure in the rhythmic activity. (b) Writing words 
or sentences for which the child has some need. For example, 
each child should write his own initials and later his own name, 
signs for a store or other play project, season’s greetings, invita- 
tions, and record of activities. The motivation here rests upon 
the child’s need for the means of recording or expressing his ideas, 
and the aim in this work is to relate writing directly to the child’s 
life so that as definite drills are introduced he will understand some- 
thing of their purpose and value. 

3. Standards and criticism: The presentation of a standard to 
a child of this grade is of doubtful value but the teacher’s knowl- 
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edge of it should influence her suggestions to the child. Sugges- 
tions as to slant, relative size of letters, and certain points in letter 
formation may be made from time to time as given in the grade 
outline. But it should be remembered that the chief aim in this 
grade is the development of co-ordinated movement, and too much 
attention to details will delay this development. Crude results 
may be regarded as satisfactory at first if the movement is free 
and rhythmical. 

Some of these statements may be more clearly understood in 
the light of the exercises themselves. The first lesson which the 
children have at their desks is introduced by explaining to them 
the correct position and helping them to assume it. If the writing 
is done on the blackboard, as is recommended for the first grade, 
this exercise should be deferred until the children begin to write 
at their seats and the first lesson should be modified to suit the 


circumstances. 
FIRST WEEK 


Lesson 1.—Introductory exercises for position and sideward 
movement. A short talk somewhat as follows will be a'good way 
to begin the course. 


We all want to learn to write well so that when we write letters or stories 
our friends can read them. We can write well and make hard work of it, or 
we can write easily and well. I am going to show you how to write so that it 
will be easy to write, and then you will be glad to do it. First we must sit 
straight, hips back in the seat, feet flat on the floor. [See that all are doing so.] 
Put the paper in place at an angle of about 30 degrees to the desk line. - [This 
will have to be demonstrated to the lower grades.] Put both arms on the 
desk and let them rest there easily. Make runners of your two little fingers. 
Let them carry the whole hand sliding back and forth on the paper. [Use no 
pencil for this.] Go all the way across the paper. Do it as I count one-two, 
one-two, one-two, one-two. Again. One-two, etc. Can you keep just with 
my count? Are you sliding on your runners? Is your wrist raised just a 
little so as to form a bridge? Now again. One-two, one-two, etc. Take 
pencil; hold it so. [Show correct position and be sure the index finger is on 
top of the pencil, not on the left side, and that the thumb is higher on the 
pencil—farther from the point—than the index finger. See that every child’s 
position is correct this first lesson and every lesson. It will take less time in 
the long run if insisted on at the first and every time. Place each pencil 
right, where it is necessary. Above all, do not get impatient with the child 
who does not get the position right. They all want to.] 
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Now can you use your runners with the pencil? Try asI count. "Way 
across the paper, but do not write yet. Ready, slide. One-two, one-two, 
one-two, one-two. Now I will show you something to write. 


Give Exercise 1, the over curve." The small numbers on the 
exercise indicate the count. Thus, in the first exercise, count one 
is made on the movement toward the right and count two on the 
movement toward the left. Do the exercise on the board, saying 
in rhythm to the movement: 

To and fro, sway the trees, 
Bending in the passing breeze. 

The children greatly enjoy these rhythmical exercises, but some 
care must be taken that they do not become too careless about the 
form. After showing the exercise, say, ‘‘ Now you may do it just 
as I did,’”’ and repeat the verse as the children write. Then allow 
them to repeat it as they write. The exercise may be varied by 
having some of the children write it on the blackboard. 

Lesson 2.—In this lesson a new rhythmical exercise and a simple 
letter form are introduced. 


Sit straight. Hips back. Feet on the floor. Arms on desk. Can you 
place your paper right? Good. [Do not neglect commendation when pos- 
sible to give it.] Without pencils use your runners—going all the way across 
the paper. Ready. Slide. One-two,etc. Did youkeepthe time? [Repeat 
four times.] Now pencils. Is your position like this? [Be sure that it is.] 
Now slide but do not write. Ready. Slide. One-two, etc. Look. [Write 
on the board Exercise 1, saying the verse.] You may write it. Ready. Write. 
“To and fro,” etc. Did youkeepthe time? Oncemore. “To and fro,” etc. 
Now we have made the tree tops. Do you like to swing way up into the 
tree tops among the leaves? Look, I am going to swing up. 


The repetition in this lesson illustrates a fundamental and 
important principle in teaching handwriting. The pupils should 
do a great deal of writing and should write the same thing many 
times. But monotony should be avoided and the advantage of 
distributed practice secured by scattering the work onthe same 
exercise through a number of lessons and coming back to it fre- 
quently in review. 


* These exercises were not written by an expert penman and therefore are not 
perfect in form. They are not intended as copies for the pupil in their present form, 
but their purpose is to indicate the sort of model which the teacher can put on the 
blackboard. The copies are reproduced in the correct size for the pupils’ writing. 
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Give Exercise 2, the straight line. While writing the exercise say 
How do you like to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue ? 


Now you may swing. Ready. Write. ‘How do you like,” etc. Make 
the tree tops again [Exercise 1]. Are your runners ready? Is your pencil 
right? Are you holding it loosely ? [Test a few by pulling it from the fingers.] 
Ready. Write. “To and fro,” etc. Let’s swing again. “How do you 
like,’ etc. 

Now we will slide another way. I will show you how. [Give Exercise 3.] 
Make long slides so that you can put only three ona line. Try again. See 
how I count. [Put it on the board with count. Notice the count is on the 
forward stroke.} Ready. Write. One-two, one-two. [Repeat several times 
to your count by voice and watch hands for position, looseness of grasp, and 
slidir g on runners. Commend as much as possible. Quietly change the 
positions that are wrong.] 


The directions for these two lessons have been given in full in 
order to show in detail how the exercises are presented and how the 
practice is directed and organized. We may continue by showing 
in briefer fashion how the work of the remaining three days of the 
first week is carried on. 

Lesson 3.—Review Exercises 1, 2, and 3 once or twice each, 
counting, and be particular about position. Give Exercise 4, 
noticing with the children that it makes a letter and seeing that the 
two strokes of the letter are not spaced too far apart. Give 
Exercise 5, comparing it with Exercise 3. 

Lesson 4.—Review Exercises 1 and 2 with rhyme and review 
Exercises 3, 4, and 5. Give Exercise 6, showing that it is a com- 
bination of Exercises 3 and 5. The variation in height makes the 
exercise considerably more difficult than the previous ones. 

Lesson 5.—Write all the exercises of the week on a clean sheet 
of paper to keep for future comparison after first reviewing them 
singly. Watch position. The dots of the 7’s and the crosses of 
the ?’s are made, of course, after the line is completed. 

SECOND WEEK 

Lesson 1.—Review Exercises 1 and 2. Give Exercise 7. 
Emphasize the loops and the free swing across the page. Give 
some attention to the ‘‘backs” of the e but not too much. Review 
Exercises 3, 4, and 6. Then come back to Exercise 7. 
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Lesson 2.—Review Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4,6,and 7. Give Exercise 
8, saying, “‘We will now put three of our exercises together.” 
Always write the exercises to count. As the spacing is lessened 
the sideward swing should not be lost. 

Lesson 3.—Review Exercises 1 to 4 once each and Exercises 
6 to 8 three or four times each. Give Exercise 9. If there is 
great difficulty in keeping the down stroke from being too rounded, 
two counts may be given on the letter for a time. 

Lesson 4.—Review Exercises 1 and 2 once each, and Exercises 
3, 7, and g two or three times each. Review Exercises 6 and 8. 
Give Exercise 10. Continue to keep the letters pretty well spaced. 

Lesson 5.—Have Exercises 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 6, 8, and 10 written for 
permanent record. 

THIRD WEEK 


Lesson 1.—Review Exercises 1, 2, and 4. Give Exercise 11. 

Lesson 2.—Give Exercise 11 and have it written several times. 
Review Exercises 6, 8, and 10. Give Exercise 12, with an intro- 
ductory discussion of the meaning of the numbers. Give 7 several 
times in succession with one count on each. 

Lesson 3.—Review Exercises 1, 2, 6, 8, and 10, writing 
each twice. Give Exercise 13. The resemblance of 3 to two 
circles may be mentioned to help the children to grasp the form. 

Lesson 4.—Review Exercises 12 and 13, and then Exercises 
3, 4, 7, and g. Give Exercise 14. See that the down stroke is 
made first. 

Lesson 5.—Have the children write for record Exercises 3, 4, 7, 
9, 12, 13, 14, 8, 10, and 11. 


FOURTH WEEK 


Lesson 1.—No new exercises are introduced this week, but the 
time is devoted to modifications in the exercises which have already 
been practiced. Give Exercises 1 and 2, swinging across but half 
the page. Give Exercises 3, 4, 7, and 9, reducing the spacing so 
as to put two groups on a line. 

Lesson 2.—Give Exercises 10 and 11, putting three words on a 
line. Review Exercises 12, 13, and 14. 
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Lesson 3.—Review Exercises 1, 2, 6, 8, 10, 3, 4, 7, and 9 all 
with reduced spacing. 

NotEe.—Give all the early exercises from now on with reduced 
spacing. 

Lesson 4.—Review Exercises 1, 2, and 10 with reduced spacing. 
Review the digits, first as in Exercises 12,13, and 14. Then write 
each one in a column four times. Give the digits in column form 
as shown below: 


I 5 4 3 2 
2 I 5 4 3 
3 2 I 5 4 
4 3 2 I 5 


Emphasize placing the figures in straight columns. 

Lesson 5.—Note position, as in every lesson. Give for record 
Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 

The lessons for the first month of Grade I have been given. 
In the next article we shall summarize the lessons for the remainder 


of the first year. 


[To be continued] 
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IMPROVING THE ABILITY TO READ ARITHMETIC 
PROBLEMS 


ESTALINE WILSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


It is generally understood by teachers that much of the failure 
on the part of pupils to solve arithmetic problems is due to poor 
reading and the consequent inability to understand the problems. 
In an effort to overcome this difficulty, pupils have been told to 
“read the problem carefully.”” This has meant ‘“‘read the problem 
orally,” or “read the problem over again.” Sometimes the teacher 
feels it necessary to read the problem to the pupils. 

If the standards which obtain in the reading classes were applied 
to the reading of arithmetic problems, the resort to reading aloud 
would not be a matter of so much concern; but the reading of 
problems is seldom good reading. Both pupils and teachers are 
satisfied when the words have been called in a meaningless fashion, 
the major emphasis being on calling out the numbers. 

Investigations in other subjects have shown that frequently 
individuals who read orally with apparent facility comprehend 
only a small part of the material which they read. If pupils are 
questioned regarding the simplest statements in arithmetic prob- 
lems they have just read, it will commonly be found that they have 
been merely pronouncing empty words. This is much more fre- 
quently observed in arithmetic than in geography and other subjects 
employing ordinary narrative material. 

The special situation in the case of arithmetic is no doubt 
often due in part to the fact that the wording of the problem is 
obscure; but this is not the whole explanation, because the same 
difficulties are often noted where the wording is perfectly clear. 
The more probable explanation is that pupils feel very little 
responsibility for knowing what they are reading, apart from the 
numbers involved. 
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In not a few cases the first real attention to careful reading on 
the part of the pupil is when he is called upon to explain a problem 
to the class. When pupils who have read and studied a problem 
laboriously are called upon to ‘‘explain” the method of solving it, 
they are seldom able to state the conditions of the problem without 
constant reference to the book. In story-telling or in history pupils 
are expected to read and to reproduce the story—and they can do it 
to the extent of pages of slowly moving narration—but three or 
four lines of the sort of reading which makes up the arithmetic 
problem are very seldom reproduced successfully. The difficulty 
lies apparently in the fact that teachers have not called upon 
pupils to master the story of the arithmetic problem; consequently 
pupils feel no responsibility for remembering any of the “reading” 
parts of the problem—they think it only necessary to show that 
they can figure successfully. 

One of the reasons for this neglect of the story is that arithmetic 
problems are usually stripped of the details which make their 
reading vivid. The color, the style, and the material of a dress 
are quite as important to the purchaser as the price; but in an 
arithmetic problem a dress is a dress. A marble in a problem is a 
marble; but to the boy at play a marble is an agate, a “stony,” 
or a “glassy.” 

Problems in books so often read: ‘‘If a man,’’ etc., “Find the cost 
when,’ etc., and “At 6 cents for 25, what will 3 dozen articles cost ?” 
This flat impersonal form of expression has no doubt grown out of 
the necessity of providing enough problems in a book to supply the 
needed drill; but it works disaster in the training of pupils. Once 
we become aware of the dull and meaningless character of arith- 
metic reading, we realize that we are confronted with two important 
questions: (a) To what extent can we aid pupils to comprehend 
the real situation which is involved in the problem? (6) To what 
extent can fluent and correct reading contribute to the actual 
solving of the problem ? 

The first step in teaching pupils to read problem-material is 
one of making the story in the problem so real and so vivid that 
the pupil realizes the situation. Several means of specific training 
in the reading of problems were suggested to teachers in some of 
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the schools of Cincinnati. Those methods which have been tried 
out sufficiently to be evaluated are explained somewhat in detail. 

Teachers were advised to have pupils study the problems just 
as they would any lesson—that is, with the idea of getting the 
thought of the reading regardless of the figures. To this end, the 
teacher placed on the board questions that would aid the pupils in 
determining the meaning of the problems, just as she wrote ques- 
tions that would aid them in interpreting a story from the reader. 
Sometimes the pupils themselves suggested questions with the same 
intent. An example of a problem with appropriate questions will 
illustrate the method. 

James sold 36 copies of the Saturday Evening Post at 5 centseach. He kept 
% of the money. With the remainder he bought daily papers at ? cents each. 
How many did he buy ? 

1. How could you find out how much James would have after he sold his 
copies of the Post? 

2. What part of his money did he spend for daily papers ? 

3. What part did he keep? What did he probably do with his money ? 

4. Why do you think he did not spend it all for more papers ? 

5. How did the cost of a daily paper compare with the cost of a Post? 

6. If you know how much money he spent for daily papers and the cost 
of each one, how will you find how many he could buy ? 


Again, the pupils used the mere facts of the problem as a plot 
of a story. They read between the lines and supplied the details 
which made the problem real. They changed dull facts about 
buying and selling sugar into fanciful tales of lemonade stands. 

Such a problem as ‘‘What was the cost of 6 pounds of sugar at 
8 cents a pound, 6 cans of milk at 5 cents a can, and 2 dozen eggs at 
30 cents a dozen ?”’ becomes for Louise a shopping situation in which 
her mother wants to bake a cake—unexpected guests—Louise must 
make a hurried expedition to the corner grocery. Her mother 
needs three things—eggs, milk, and sugar. She says them over 
and over on the way so as not to forget the important items. The 
grocer quotes prices as she buys each article. ‘Eggs are 30 cents 
today; sugar is down to 8 cents a pound,” etc. She gets home 
and reports to her mother the total expenditure, and her mother, 
in turn, counts up to see if Louise has figured the problem correctly. 

To another pupil the same figures suggest a very different 
situation. The scout team plans a hike. Bill’s part of the “eats”’ 
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consists of sugar and milk for the cocoa and eggs to fry over a camp 
fire. Each scout is to present his bill in order that all may share 
equally the total cost. So Bill figures up carefully the cost of the 
sugar, eggs, and milk, and presents his bill in a business-like manner 
to his scout master. 

Once the pupils catch the spirit of reading into the facts the 
interesting situation which may be involved and of reading into 
the same number-relations many situations which require the same 
use of figures, they “make up stories” rapidly and with great 
enthusiasm. That pupils manifest such interest in this manner of 
dealing with written problems is not suprising, for this is probably 
the sort of thing which goes on in the minds of many of them 
whenever they solve problems. The really surprising thing is that 
there are many who cannot do it—many for whom figures are 
quite apart from situations. 

In another class the situations of the problem were dramatized. 
In reading the problems, the pupils were to think how they could 
act out the story of the problems. A few minutes were allowed 
for this, preliminary to the actual solving of the problems. Thus, 
the scenes shifted rapidly from an automobile show, where an 
enthusiastic salesman greeted Farmer Jones and his family, showed 
him various cars, quoted the discounts, and glibly figured for him 
the savings the various percentages represented, to a hat shop 
where customers called for the bargains they had seen advertised 
in the newspapers. 

Gradually, as the situations became more significant, problems 
were read as the reading lessons where the quantitative measure 
was completely ignored. The problem would then read in some 
such way as this: How many badges of a certain length can be cut 
from a piece of ribbon so long? Such a problem was acted in 
pantomime, the members of the class identifying the problem from 
the motions of the pupil acting it. The pupils themselves proposed 
numberless situations which could be made into arithmetic prob- 
lems. ‘‘We have just so many health buttons to distribute among 
a certain number of rooms. How many can each room have ?”’ 

What was the effect of these reading devices? Three of the 
methods indicated were used separately by teachers with some 
effort to measure the results in terms of improved ability to solve 
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problems. In a sixth-grade group, composed largely of pupils 
whose intelligence quotients were relatively low, the teacher gave 
the Stone Reasoning Test as the initial measure. For a period of 
five weeks she devoted ten minutes three times a week to the reading 
of problems, using the question method as described earlier in this 
article. At the end of this period the pupils were given the reason- 
ing test a second time. The resulting improvement of a large 


TABLE I 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCORES OF SEVENTEEN SIXTH-GRADE Boys ON 
STONE REASONING TEST 


INTELLI- Test Score 
PUPIL GENCE 
Quotient April 4 May 11 
84 6.6 6.0 
ccs 77 4.0 5-4 
61 5.4 6.6 
82 6.2 8.8 
92 7.6 6.6 
Standard for sixth grade.......]......... 6.5 6.5 
No. above 8 II 


* Not in school for test. 


percentage of the pupils and the raising of the class averages from 
below to above standard seem satisfactory returns for the time 
spent in problem work. While it is impossible to determine exactly 
the extent to which the specific training in reading is responsible 
for the improvement shown, the teacher believes it contributed 
very largely thereto, since she practically confined explanation to 
the making and answering of questions in the preliminary reading 
and to very simple acting-out of the problems where the questions 
failed to make the situation vivid. The records for the two tests 
are shown for the boys and girls separately in Tables I and II. 
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In a second school, after the teacher had developed with the 
class a skilful technique in the making of stories from the problems, 
she tried to evaluate the effect of the time spent in this preliminary 
reading of the problems in terms of the increased ability to solve 
the problems. A set of problems was put on the board and the 
pupils were told to solve them, no preliminary reading or story- 
making being permitted. The following day the pupils were 


TABLE II 


IMPROVEMENT IN SCORES OF SEVENTEEN SIXTH-GRADE GIRLS ON 
STONE REASONING TEST 


Test ScorE 
PupiL GENCE 
Quotient April 4 May 11 

mate 81 5.0 6.4 
Standard for sixth grade.......]......... 6.5 6.5 


allowed to read the problems and make them into stories. They 
were then told to solve the same list. The class median showed an 
increase in rate of 14 per cent and in accuracy of 30 per cent. 

Of course, the second solving had, in addition to the specialized 
making of stories, the advantage of the original reading where there 
was no aid given. It would seem, however, that if the class 
developed a technique of reading which resulted in an increase of 
30 per cent following one reading period, the time was well invested. 
Further evidence of the effectiveness of the method with this group 
is shown by their very high score on the Monroe Standard 
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Reasoning Test which was given after they had been working on this 
particular reading plan for some time, the class score for “‘correct 
principle” being 32 as compared with the standard score of 17; 
for “correct answer” the class scored 17, the standard being 9.7. 

A third plan, involving both story-telling and dramatization, was 
tried in an opportunity class containing twenty children. Of the 
nineteen of this group who had been given mental tests, eight were 
found to have an I.Q. between 80 and go, six between 70 and 8o, 
and five between 60 and 7o. 

The initial test was the Progress Test in Arithmetic by Peet 
and Dearborn and was given before there had been any special 
training in the reading of problems. The same test was repeated, 
no mention of the test having been made in the interim, following 
a period of six weeks in which the pupils spent approximately 
ninety minutes a week in solving problems, always after a careful 
preliminary reading. The results of the two tests showed an 
improvement for the group from a median score of 28 on the first 
test to 72 on the second. 

The teachers of these classes say that the various plans have 
added interest to the solving of arithmetic problems. From the 
point of view of arithmetic, these methods supply a sufficient 
variety of uses of the same number-relations finally to develop the 
abstract notion of the quantitative side of a situation. The various 
reading methods, the ones mentioned here together with others 
which could be used, also offer a substitute for the formal reading so 
generally employed which tends to make the reading of the prob- 
lem a mere matter of routine without requiring of the pupils that 
they comprehend the real significance of the conditions of the 
problem. 

It is obvious that these attempts té evaluate a method of 
teaching pupils to read arithmetic problems have not been employed 
extensively enough to make the evidence conclusive, but it does 
seem to point to the possibility of doing in arithmetic what we have 
done in the case of silent reading of other material—developing a 
variety of devices which will aid in giving effective training for the 
special type ot ability involved in reading problem material. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Wholesome publicity and the support of schools——With rare exceptions, 
boards of education in cities and towns are no longer able to conduct the schools 
of their communities without annually submitting to the vote of the people 
proposals for extraordinary tax levies. For some years, whenever conditions 
have required any material extension of the school plant, it has been very 
generally necessary to vote a bond issue to secure the funds required. Recently 
a number of cities have had recourse to bond issues to meet the current expenses 
of their schools. In the experiences of the many communities that have been 
called upon to vote on questions relating to the financial support of schools, 
the numerous difficulties encountered have stimulated the development of 
devices for effective appeal to the public mind and of types of social and 
political organization calculated to insure the actual voting of the convinced 
and interested taxpayer. Much of the technique of managing these school 
campaigns has become more or less standardized, and it is now rather generally 
the custom for the community facing the necessity of such a campaign to seek 
information concerning the procedure of other communities that have been 
successful in them. The latest of the “School Efficiency Monographs”? 
presents, in addition to a discussion of several important phases of the general 
problem of campaigning for funds for schools, a collection of illustrative 
material and plans employed in successful campaigns in cities of different sizes 
throughout the country. 

Assuming that schools in general are inadequately supported and that 
increased appropriations should be permanently provided for, the authors 
point to the necessity of publicity or “educational”? campaigns as the only 
certain means of insuring such support. Even in cases where the necessary 
increase falls within the limit of levy which the board of education or the 
municipal authorities may prescribe, it has been the experience of most cities 
that unless the action of the authorities is supported by continuous and system- 
atic publicity work in behalf of the schools, reactionary forces within the 
community will sooner or later move to restrict the right of the representative 
board to impose the levy or to elect a new board committed to a policy of 
retrenchment. 


"CARTER ALEXANDER and W. W. THEISEN, Publicity Campaigns for Better School 
Support. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. vii+164. 
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A campaign of this sort, if properly managed, is highly educational for the general 
public on school matters. Since, as a part of our democratic theory, we allow much 
liberty to the community in school affairs, opportunities should be provided at times 
for all to think seriously and clearly on vitally important educational issues. School 
campaigns furnish such opportunities. They also furnish occasions for the fulfilment 
of a fundamental duty of those charged with the responsibility for the training of our 
children, the duty of educating the public in regard to the needs of its schools [p. 7]. 


Such considerations, together with the warning that “in any movement 
for better school support, the proposed costs and the ability of the community 
to pay them, must be treated exhaustively and fairly” (p. 73), cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. At a time when municipalities and schools alike are 
daily extending the range of activities, and when the administrative practices 
of both are constantly being raised to a more expensive plane, it is truly the 
responsibility of the educational authorities to see that the people know their 
schools intimately and that they are prepared to interpret the financial demands 
of the schools in terms of both the service the community may receive and the 
ability of the community to pay. Say the authors, “The public is to be 
informed and not misled” (p. 9). 

With a view to aiding those interested in conducting such a campaign in 
support of public schools, the authors discuss at length the problems involved 
in organizing the campaign, selecting the arguments and illustrations to be 
used, and preparing and circulating the material for effective publicity. There 
is then presented a detailed outline of the successive steps involved in a com- 
posite campaign, the list of suggestions being made up from the best procedure 
in some seventy successful campaigns studied. The last chapter includes more 
than fifty pages of illustrative material, such as layouts, committee reports, 
pictorial and graphical presentations relating to school needs and the advantages 
of proposed plans, advertisements, and cost studies. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, the work in part of Dr. T. D. Brooks of Baylor University, is a valuable 
feature of the book. 

The volume is one which should be read with profit by school administrators 
and teachers, as well as by members of boards of education. The discussion 
is well organized and practical throughout, and the frequent use of examples 
makes it clear and concrete. The suggestion of a type of campaign which 
really informs the public is significant in view of the questioned ability of many 
communities to continue their support of elementary and secondary education 
with the resources upon which they may now draw, and should receive the 
thoughtful consideration of those interested in placing the schools on a better 


basis of financial support. 
N. B. HENRY 


An experiment in health education.—One of the recent methods of attack 
upon the health problem has been the careful study of malnutrition, accom- 
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panied by scientific experimentation with a nutrition class. Various types of 
nutrition experiments and plans of school feeding have been tried in a con- 
siderable number of school systems, but, in general, the results have not been 
published and consequently there is available for the worker in this field only 
a small body of experimental scientific literature. A report ofa nutrition-class 
experiment,’ which was conducted by the Bureau of Educational Experiments 
in New York City, will be received with a great deal of interest. 

The book reports a series of nutrition experiments which were carried out 
in Public School No. 64 in New York, beginning in February, 1918, and 
extending to June, 1921. The school selected is made up of a fairly homogene- 
ous Jewish population, in a section which is crowded but which does not belong 
to the slum district. At the beginning of the study the social background of 
the children was carefully surveyed, while throughout the experiment every 
attempt was made to enlist the interest of the home in the physical development 
of the children. 

The initial program, which was followed from February to June, 1918, 
was applied to five classes, which included one from the seventh grade, one from 
the sixth, one from the first, one regular open-air class, and one class of mentally 
“gifted” children. In selecting the pupils for these classes, a 7 per cent 
underweight standard was used. The treatment given was quite extensive, 
including examination by a physician, correction of defects, school feeding'‘at 
midmorning and noon, rest periods, health instruction, and home co-operation. 
However, the results of the first year’s experiments were disappointing, only 
slight gains being shown by the end of the school year, and the correlation with 
the type of treatment being low. Of the 105 cases included only two had 
reached normal height and weight in June. 

The second year’s program, which was modified somewhat, was applied 
to two groups selected from the open-air class and a third group selected from 
the regular fifth grade. At the end of the year the results were again dis- 
appointing, although information of a valuable sort, relating to the conduct 
of the experiment, was gathered. 

The procedure for the third year, 1919-20, was further modified and 
applied only to first-grade children. The data for this year’s results show 
clearly the effect of seasonal variation in gain in weight, a fact which had not 
been considered in the earlier experiments and which explains to a considerable 
degree the discouraging results of the first two years. Of the forty-eight 
first-grade children selected in September, “‘45 per cent had reached normal 
weight for height in June while the average underweight of the class had been 
reduced from 11.56 per cent to 6.54 per cent” (pp. 156-57). 


1JEAN LEE Hunt, Burorp J. JoHNSON, and Epits M. Lincotn, Health Education 
and the Nutrition Class. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1921. Pp. xv+281. 
$3.50. 
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The rather significant interpretation of the experiments is stated by the 
authors as follows: 


(1) A comparison of the numbers underweight in various school populations is 
not valid, aside from other conditioning factors, unless the measurements are taken at 
the same period of the year. 

(2) The definition of malnutrition or undernourishment as a function of the 
height-weight relationships with the acceptance of a 7 per cent standard is not sta- 
tistically justified. 

(3) The static standards, as 7 per cent for all ages, do not seem justified. From 
this same school only 23 per cent of 223 fifth-grade children entering in September, 
1918, were found underweight according to this standard; 50.7 per cent of 126 
firstgrade children entering in September, 1919, were found underweight [pp. 155-56]. 


The book also contains an interesting chapter concerning the relationship 
between the mental capacity and the physical development of the children 
studied, in which the various mental tests used are described and the individual 
scores for all cases are given. The lack of any striking results here may be 
due to the fact that the degree of malnutrition in many cases was not sufficient 
to contrast strongly with that of an average group. The final chapters of the 
book outline a program of research and of educational treatment for nutrition 
cases. 

While the results of the experiments reported are not of extraordinary 
significance, the careful discussion of method makes the book of considerable 
value. The book will be of special interest to schools which are contemplating 
health work of this kind. 


Teachers’ pensions.—One of the problems that has engaged the attention 
of the educational public for a number of years is that of providing for the 
support of teachers who through old age or disability are compelled to retire 
from active service. Many attempts have been made to secure legislative 
enactments for pensions or old-age insurance for teachers, but for the most 
part these attempts have met with indifferent success. One of the greatest 
difficulties has been the lack of an adequate body of concrete facts concerning 
the salaries of teachers, the probable distribution of retirements within a given 
period of years, the financial feasibility of teachers who are near the age of 
retirement participating in the plan of providing pensions or insurance, the ac- 
tuarial principles involved in sound insurance or pension policies, etc. A 
beginning at least is made toward supplying just such needed concrete data 
by the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union in its recent publication* 
edited by the director, Lucile Eaves. This report is the beginning of a very 


1 LucILE Eaves, editor, Old Age Support of Women Teachers. Boston: Spartan 
Press, Inc., 1921. Pp. 122. 
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comprehensive undertaking on the part of the Union, as is shown in the intro- 
duction: 

This account of the provisions for old-age support made by Massachusetts school 
teachers, and of their conditions of living during the period of retirement from active 
services, is a preliminary report of a co-operative investigation in which it is hoped to 
enlist groups of students, teachers, and college graduates in many parts of the country 
[p. 3]. 

The first two chapters deal respectively with the personal characteristics 
and length of service of the women teachers of Massachusetts and the economic 
status of these teachers while in active service. The third and fourth chapters 
deal with the resources of the women teachers of Massachusetts at the time of 
retirement and the old-age living conditions of retired Boston teachers. Accu- 
rate bodies of facts are presented, and certain conclusions are set forth in the 
light of the concrete data presented. A free use has been made of tables and 
simple graphs which enable one to get at the important facts readily. Chapter v 
presents a number of questions for further discussion by co-operating investiga- 
tors. For example, such questions as the following are proposed: 


What forms of old-age insurance are best adapted to the needs of self-supporting 
women? When should teachers begin setting aside savings for old-age? What forms 
of investment are best suited to the needs of teachers? [Pp. 92, 94, 96]. 


The appendix gives a brief account of the care of older women employees 
by Boston retail stores. It also gives a number of statistical tables which 
are referred to throughout the chapter discussions. 

The book will be very valuable to all persons who are interested in the 
securing of practical legislation for pensioning superannuated teachers. It 
furnishes a basis for considering intelligently the vital issues involved in the 
problem and makes possible the critical evaluation of three possibilities, 
namely, pensions proper, old-age insurance, and independent incomes from 
personal investments which have been made possible through adequate remu- 
neration during the period of active service. It opens up a series of stimula- 
ting questions and lays the basis for a comprehensive co-operative contribution 


to this field of educational administration. 
H. W. Nutr 


New methods in geography.—Modern geography is not concerned with 
land forms, climate, and other elements of physical environment as such, 
Instead, it is concerned primarily with the influences of physical environment 
on human activities. The problem method, if rightly employed, is one means 
of focusing the attention of students of the subject upon these influences rather 
than upon unrelated studies of area, surface, size, drainage, and the like. 
To spread an understanding of the differences between the old geography and 
the new and to show some of the contributions which geography organized 
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about problems can make toward effective training for citizenship, E. E. Smith 
has prepared a book" dealing with the use of the problem method in geographic 
instruction. 

The practical, concrete nature of his work is evidenced by the fact that 
more than a third of the book is devoted to illustrative problems dealing with 
various sections of the United States, the United States as a whole, other 
North American countries, Europe as a whole, European countries, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. Many reference lists of supplementary 
material to be used in connection with these problems are included. A special 
section contains summaries of important facts about some of the new countries 
of Europe, together with problems suggested by these facts. In the theoretical 
part o/ his discussion, Mr. Smith summarizes the practices at present employed 
in teaching elementary geography, sketches some characteristics of the new 
geography and of the problem type of presentation, and outlines definitely a 
procedure that may be followed in finding problems and projects, evaluating 
them, and organizing material about them. The thirty-five pages of appendix 
contain additional illustrative material and a list of sources from which other 
helpful geographic material can be secured. 

The book is by no means an exhaustive treatment of the problem method 
as applied to geography. It does not discuss certain refinements of the 
problem method, such as the definite means by which children may be led to 
set as their own problems the very problems the teacher wishes to have set- 
It does not make apparent a scheme for grading the difficulty of problems 
suitable for children of different grades and ages. It does not mention the 
dangers of the problem method and make its case the stronger by showing 
how to avoid them. Finally, it deals very little with means of testing the 
results accomplished by the use of problems. However, it does give the most 
fundamental assistance to the cause of geography in that it helps to establish 
a right point of view regarding it and to give definite suggestions for procedure 
in accordance with this view. With this accepted, refinements of method are 
bound to follow. Certainly the book should do much to arouse or strengthen 
in its readers a consciousness of the value of the type of geography it advocates 
and a potent desire to improve the quality of elementary geography teaching. 


EpITH PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Teachers’ manual for geography.—Although a teacher finds in a textbook 
certain suggestions that he thinks are good, he may hesitate to follow them 
if he is not sure of the definite ends the author wants him to attain by so doing, 
To obviate the difficulty of such uncertainty in using the Frye-Atwood geogra- 


1 E, Enezicu Smita, Teaching Geography by Problems. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. Pp. xix+306. 
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phies and to make additional suggestions as to their use, Mr. Atwood and 
Mrs. Thomas have published a teaching manual! to accompany these texts. 

More than half the manual is devoted to answering the questions, map 
studies, and problems of the second book of the series. In the remaining 
seventy-two pages are discussed the point of view of the authors, the plan of the 
texts, the meaning of “regional treatment,”’ the problem method, project work, 
the use of the pictures in Book II, home work, and a course of study in 
elementary geography. 

The statement, “The authors . . . . believe that the study of geography 
in the elementary school . ... should give... . a real understanding of 
fundamental geographical principles and a definite power of interpreting their 
effect on human life” (p. 1), is illuminating, for it shows that the failure of the 
Frye-Atwood texts to outline the types of work which would best lead pupils 
to acquire this interpretive ability was not due to lack of the right ideal on 
the part of the authors. 

For many teachers, probably the most valuable part of the manual is the 
section entitled “‘Type Problems.” In giving concrete examples of the use of 
problems in teaching geography, this section gives the kind of help for which 
one searches in vain in the Frye-Atwood texts. 

Thus, although a more helpful manual could be prepared, this one succeeds 
in making some suggestions for teaching elementary geography that are dis- 


tinctly better than those in the texts it accompanies. 
EpITH PARKER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Compulsory education.—The revelations brought about during the world- 
war concerning the illiteracy and physical unfitness of a large portion of our 
male population came as a shock to the American people. Undoubtedly a 
large part of the illiteracy and physical unfitness may be attributed directly 
to our system of public education. Since our public schools are held responsible 
for the proper education of youth and since they have failed to accomplish 
such task in a highly efficient way, it seems reasonable to expect that educa- 
tional programs will undergo change. Since these programs must, to a large 
degree, be determined in the light of the past, a historical survey of the process 
by which the state gradually assumed control of education and the labors of 
children should have both interest and value. 

The scope and purpose of a recent study? along this line are well described 
in the following quotation: 

Tt is the purpose of this study to trace in some detail the development of legislation 
for the control and compulsory education of children from its inception in the English 

1 WALLACE W. Atwoop and HELEN Goss Tuomas, Teaching the New Geography. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. iv-+203. 

2ForEST CHESTER EnsIGN, Compulsory School Aticndance and Child Labor, 
Iowa City, Iowa: Athens Press, Pp. ix+263. 
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statutes for the restraint and industrial training of the children of the poor to its 
expression in the elaborate systems of universal, obligatory education with the accom- 
panying elimination of child labor in the most progressive American states [p. 3]. 


The discussion in chapter i is confined to a brief consideration of the 
development of literary and industrial education in England from before the 
reign of Elizabeth to the beginning of the colonization of America. In the 
summary of the discussion eight important principles are enumerated which 
appear in American legislation regulating the schooling and employment of 
children. The development of compulsory education and child labor in the 
colonial period, and education and child labor in the early national period are 
briefly discussed in chapters ii and iii. The section dealing with the colonial 
period is limited to a few of the populous colonies of the North where the educa- 
tion of the children of the common folk was especially stressed. The chapter 
in which the early national period is treated is restricted to a small group of 
states which developed relatively large manufacturing interests and thus came 
to face the problems of child labor at an early date. The remainder of the 
monograph is devoted to a discussion of the development of employment and 
attendance in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. The reasons for selecting these five states are presented in the 
following quotation: 

Massachusetts and Connecticut are included partly because they best illustrate 
the development in America of the old English customs as modified by Puritan ideals. 
In these two states manufacturing was early under way and the conflict between educa- 
tion and industry was first recognized... .. New York, for obvious reasons, must 
be considered in such a study as this. Here the fight for and against the child has been 
waged on a large scale. .... Wisconsin and Pennsylvania were chosen because first 
to establish state systems of compulsory continuation schools for children employed 
in certain types of industry. These states are not unique among the sisterhood of 
states except that they have advanced one step further than the rest in the develop- 
ment of universal compulsory education [pp. 4-5]. 


The study should prove of considerable value to students of education 

interested in the development of compulsory attendance and child-labor laws. 
JAMES VAUGHN 

Spelling survey.—Realizing the necessity of a careful measurement of the 
work of the schools, many systems have adopted the practice of periodic 
surveys of various phases of their school work. Following this plan, Newark, 
New Jersey, in a monograph" published by the Board of Education, gives the 
findings of a spelling survey, conducted by Elmer K. Sexton. 

This survey of spelling was based upon words selected mainly from the 
Ayres list, except in the case of the seventh and eighth grades, where additional 


t ELMER K. Sexton, Spelling Survey in the Public Schools of Newark, New Jersey. 
Newark, New Jersey: Board of Education, 1920. Pp. 32. 
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words were added from the Ashbaugh list and the Buckingham Extension of 
the Ayres Scale. Only those words were selected for any grade which were 
used by at least 2 per cent of the pupils of that grade in their written work. 
The words selected should have given 66 per cent of accuracy for each grade 
according to the standards. In the execution of the tests the words were 
dictated by examiners, who, because of previous experience in this work, 
appreciated the importance of uniformity. In all, 8,942 papers were corrected. 

The study of the results is presented by means of charts and tables, the 
standard of comparison being that of Ayres approximated for May. These 
charts bring many interesting facts to light. The results for Grade ITIB are 
more than a year below the Ayres standard, while those for Grade VIIIA are 
nearly a year above the Ayres standard. The low score for the third grade is 
ascribed partly to the larger element of foreign population in Newark than is 
found in the eighty-six cities from the results of which the Ayres standard 
was computed. 

Comparisons within the Newark system reveal wide differences in the 
various schools. The schools attended largely by children of Hebrew parent- 
age rank the highest, those whose pupils are of American parentage next, 
while the schools for the Italians are the lowest. 


The range between the best and the poorest results in each grade is as follows: 


Another tabulation brings out the relationship between intelligence and 
spelling ability. 

Taken as a whole, the survey shows that the children in the Newark schools 
spell well above the average for the country. The survey was well executed, 
and its report not only reveals many worth-while facts and tendencies, but also 
gives a basis for future work in the schools. 

SHIRLEY HAMRIN 


Condensed account of evolutionary biology—The importance of an evolu- 
tionary viewpoint in the study of the educational theory is now so generally 
recognized that students of education are finding a clear understanding of the 
principles of evolution an essential factor in their preparation. However, 
many beginning students of education have exceedingly indefinite ideas 
concerning these biological concepts and, accordingly, experience considerable 
difficulty in adjusting their thinking to modern tendencies. For such students, 
as well as the general student in college science classes, a recent book? by 
Professor Newman will be very helpful. 


* Horatio Hackett NEWMAN, Readings in Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xviiit+523. $3.75. 
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An effort has been made to present the subject in the best pedagogical order. 
After a general introduction, a rather long chapter appears in which the whole history 
of the development of evolutionary science is outlined, together with the names and 
con‘ributions of the leading evolutionists. Part II is a presentation of the evidences 
of organic evolution, beginning with the bodies of evidence most definite and direct, 
and ending with the less definite and more controversial. Part III deals with causo- 
mechanical theories of evolution with Darwinism as the central topic. Part IV 
concerns itself with genetics or modern experimental evolution, and Part V with 
eugenics, or genetics as applied to human improvement Jp. vii]. 


The book consists largely of excerpts from both the older classical evolu- 
tionary writers and the modern writers, these selections being woven together 
into a unified account by the aid of introductory statements, criticisms, 
summaries, and special chapters written by Dr. Newman. In general, the 
language is simple and lucid, being not too technical for the college reader. 
It is highly desirable that students of education possess a broad view of evolu- 


tion such as is presented in this book. 


Law as a profession for women.—The main purpose of a recent vocational 
bulletin’ is to supply information in regard to opportunities for women in the 
legal profession and also to give a general account to the activities of women 
who have had experience in the practice of law. It gives the results of an 
analysis of the training, practice, and salaried positions of women lawyers. 

The chapter on “Training” shows in general the educational requirements 
for admission to the bar, as well as the necessary preliminary education, the 
time to be spent in legal study, and the customary methods of training. The 
various requirements for admission to law schools, methods of instruction, 
graduation, etc., are shown on the basis of catalogues and correspondence from 
129 law schools, an account being given of the advances which have been made 
in the requirements of these schools. Considerable space is devoted to the 
kind of prelegal training which is advised by the law schools and also by women 
lawyers of experience. An analysis is made of the preliminary and legal train- 
ing of women now in the profession. 

The chapter on “Women Admitted to the Bar” gives in a general way the 
limitations of the profession. The advantages and disadvantages of the various 
branches of legal specialization are pointed out in some detail. Experiences 
of women lawyers of extended practice are drawn upon to show the difficulties 
that will probably be encountered in starting out in the profession and the 
probable rewards that will come to those who continue it. Some valuable 
suggestions are given as to the best way to get started, as, for example, whether 
to become a clerk for a time, a court reporter, a junior partner with an estab- 
lished firm, etc. Considerable discussion is also given to work other than 


t BEATRICE DoERSCHUK, Women in the Law. New York: Bureau of Vocational 
Information, 1920. Pp. viii-+129. 
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purely legal, in which legal knowledge would be of value, such as social work, 
business, law librarianship, etc. 

The bulletin will be of value to students who contemplate entering the 
legal profession, both in helping them to decide that point and in providing 


information regarding their subsequent procedure. 
LuTHER LEECH 


Health teaching in elementary schools.—There is increasing evidence that 
the schools are attacking the problem of health education in a much more 
serious manner than was customary in the prewar years. An encouraging 
sign of the progress in this field is the manner in which certain agencies are 
settling down to the task of providing concrete curriculum material and the 
methods for teaching it. An excellent example of this type of work is provided 
in a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 

According to the statement of the authors, the aims of the pamphlet are: 
(1) to define the goals for an effective program of health education in our 
schools, (2) to analyze the various factors of school and community that form 
an integral part of this program, and (3) to outline in a general way the school 
health activities and the methods of teaching that may prove successful. In 
the first part the authors give a number of general suggestions relating to health 
education in every grade. In the second part more specific suggestions are 
given, and a specific plan for health education in the various grades is outlined. 

The outstanding feature of this pamphlet, which gives it prestige over 
many other contributions in this field, is that the health teaching proposed is 
psychologically adapted to the interests of the pupils and that the activities 
are provided on the play-level. For instance, in the elementary grades health 
teaching is carried on as a game, the pupils participating in such activities as 
making health cartoons and learning health jingles and songs, while in the 
seventh and eighth grades and in the first year of the high school the health 
teaching deals with group interests. The training in the latter grades is to 
be derived through participation in civic activities in clubs and student 
organizations. 

The content of this bulletin, which is well adapted to the interests of 
pupils, provides many stimulating suggestions for the classroom teacher. 


W. D. 


Supplementary reading material—The prevailing emphasis upon the 
practice of extensive silent reading in the schools has produced an increasing 
interest in a varied type of books which may be used for supplementary work 
either in the regular reading period or with any of the content subjects. The 


tJ. Mace Anpress and Maset C. Brace, Health Teaching in the Elementary 
Schools. ‘Health Education Bulletin,” No. ro. Washington: Department of the 
Interior, 1921. Pp. 107. 
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large number of books in this class makes an extended review of each prohibi- 
tive, but a brief note often serves as a guide to teachers in the selection of such 
books. 

Perhaps the most outstanding recent book of this type is the abridged 
school edition of the autobiography of Edward Bok.‘ It tells the true story 
of a Dutch boy who came to America at the age of six, of his early schooling 
and his earnest efforts to help his parents by after-school work, of his later experi- 
ences as a journalist, of his wide influence as an editor, and of his continual 
efforts to be of altruistic service to his adopted country. It would be difficult 
to find a more wholesome book for children in the upper grades and the high 
school, or one which would give a more stimulating example of Americanization. 
The book is worthy of a permanent place in the list of supplementary readers 
which is common to American schools. 

A second book,? which will make a particular appeal to pupils in com- 
mercial or industrial classes, has been prepared by two English teachers, one 
from Boston University, the other from a Boston high school. The book 
contains a series of short selections from well-known American authors. These 
stories are alike in their emphasis of the common work-experiences of life, 
presenting such ideals as self-reliance, courage, dependability, determination, 
and loyalty. Each selection is followed by special exercises adapted: to a 
varied type of school use. The book is not a technical reader, but rather a 
group of cultural selections with a high moral tone, emphasizing the ethics of 
everyday living. It is suitable for use in the upper grades or the junior high 
school. 

A reader of a somewhat different type’ has for its primary purpose the 
presentation of the rudiments of the subject of fire prevention for use in the 
public schools. The book accomplishes its aim in a unique manner. The 
major portion of it consists of a vivid story of the experience of a group of boys 
and a Genie, named the Flame Fiend. The purpose of the story is to present 
such vivid pictures of fire danger that pupils will adopt a permanent attitude 
of carefulness. This story is reinforced by an appendix of facts relating to 
fire hazards and losses, together with questions, theme and debate topics, and 
other forms of school exercises. The book would make an excellent text 
either for a short course in fire prevention or for supplementary work in an 
English class. 

A new nature book,‘ dealing with bird life, attempts to give a popular 
introduction to the subject at an elementary level. The author has chosen 


1 EpwarD Box, A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921. Pp. xxii+212. 

2 Roy Davis and FREDERICK G. GETCHELL, Stories of the Day’s Work. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. vii+318. $1.28. 

3 HALLIE L. Jameson. The Flame Fiend. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1921. Pp. 
viii+181. 

4Inez N. McFExs, Little Friends in Feather. New York: Barse & Hopkins, 1921. 
Pp. 240. $2.50. 
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the better known types of birds and has presented them in an entirely informal 
manner, giving their common names, a brief description of size, color, nest, 
etc., and a series of simple observations and anecdotes concerning each. The 
numerous illustrations are very good. The general character of the book 
makes it unsuitable as a text, but it would be a very useful addition to a 
schoolroom library. 

A series of travel stories of life in the Holy Land is provided in a recent 
book! which is designed primarily for classes in religious education. The 
narrative structure is interesting, and the facts presented are well chosen. 
It is written for children at the upper-grade level. The general content, as 
well as the selection of illustrations, make the book of considerable value for 
supplementary use. 
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